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Gist of This Issue 


Vocational counselors are in need of “‘one place’’ in 
which to check on the important characteristics of occu- 
pations. Recognizing this need, the USES, working with 
the State Services, has developed the Occupational Guide 
Series. What the Guide Series is, how it is organized, and 
plans for its further development are described in “‘Job 
Counseling’s Newest Aid,” by Collis Stocking. (p. 3) 


For a step-by-step story of the “Development of Occu- 
pational Analysis” which has for its objective “the 
matching of men and jobs,”’ read Sidney A. Fine’s history 
of occupational research. (p. 5) 


While occupational research dates back to 1934, infor- 
mation on the economic aspects of jobs—what they mean 
in terms of earning a livelihood—was not undertaken on 
a full scale until the postwar period. How briefs of the 
new Occupational Guide Series are prepared, and the pur- 
pose they will serve is told in “Now Comes Economic 
Appraisal of Occupations,” by William Mirengoff. (p. 8) 


You will agree with William O. Nichols that “The 
Kilroy of the Employment Service surely gets around’’ 
when you read “Occupational Analysis Products in 
Action.” (p. 11) 


A cross-section of field experiences in the occupational 
approach to employment service activities makes up the 
latter half of this month’s theme. “We Knew Our 
Flour-Milling Jobs’’ and ““We Geared Procedure to Em- 
ployer Needs” are the titles of two of the articles which 
describe successful service to given employers. 

(pp. 13-14) 


Holding that proper placement may turn on a knowl- 
edge of related occupations, several authors undertake 
to prove the point. Their convincing accounts are 
called “A Case for Selective Placement,” “Service Ex- 
perience Becomes Entering-Wedge to Employment,” 
“Remotely Related But Right for the Work,” “Jobs 
Outside the Occupational Code” and ““When Jobs Must 
Be Developed.” (pp. 14-20) 


In “The LaPorte Experiment” and “Steering the 
Course by Labor Market Information,”’ we learn a great 
deal about the nature of local job studies and their 
use. (pp. 20-22) 


The impact of modern machinery on the industrial 
job pattern has been the subject of much conjecture. 
George A. Baker describes the impact on industries in 
the Atlanta area as “tremendous.” “The reduction in 
skilled jobs,” he says, “is noticeable and the preponder- 
ance of semiskilled jobs, with the consequent lowering 
of training requirements, is impressive and thought- 
provoking.” (p. 22) 


High Employment and the Local Office 


N over-all review of our national economy 
A reveals that the expanding phase of the labor 
market has been largely completed. Employ- 
ment is at an all-time high level. Such additions as 
are being made to the working force in various plants 
are not significant. Industry has about completed 
its staffing patterns. For the most part, such employ- 
ment changes so are now occurring relate to turn-over 
and to seasonal fluctuations. 


What, we may ask, are the implications of these 
labor market conditions so far as employment service 
activities are concerned? 


Employment service activities should be geared to 
changing labor market conditions. At the present 
time it would appear that labor turn-over should re- 
ceive increased attention by employment office staffs. 
This means that care should be given, not only to the 
quantity of local office placements, but also to the 
quality of placement activities. 


This type of emphasis of necessity requires greater 
attention to local office procedures involved in the 
selection and referral of workers, to employment 
counseling, and to special services to veterans. It is 
gratifying to note that in many States and local 
offices this type of emphasis is already under way. 


A phase of the Employment Service program which 
can contribute substantially to the reduction of 
unnecessary labor turn-over, and to improved methods 
of employer hiring, retention, and in-plant advance- 
ment of workers is to be found in our industrial 
services activities. This phase of the ES program, 
although relatively new, is beginning to make con- 
siderable headway in many States. The use of occu- 
pational analysis methods and the comprehensive 
labor market information flowing out of employment 
office operations together can do much to broaden the 
scope of industrial services which ES offices render to 
employing establishments. 


As local office staff members give increased atten- 
tion to the quality of their performance, they will not 
only be able to realize Employment Service objectives 
but will at the same time assure more widespread 
community acceptance of their services. In the final 
analysis, it is clear that the effectiveness of local em- 
ployment office activities will rest upon the building 
of public confidence in the types of services. 
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Jobs for Youth, timely topic at IAPES Con- 
vention—ES Organization on ILC Agenda— 
Reemployment rights guarded—Six years of 
progress in placements—Occupational Guides 
praised—Looking toward job week for handi- 
capped—USES Activities at a glance. 


HE annual conference of the International Asso- 

ciation of Public Employment Services, held in 

New York City this year, had for its over-all 
theme “Employment Security—the IAPES Objec- 
tive.” 

In the opening address of the convention, Perry 
Faulkner, chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
and executive secretary to the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board, asked for a broader definition of the 
“Employment Security” theme. He pointed out that 
“job security for the individual means national 
security for the Nation—the kind of security that 
builds citizenship and strengthens the ties that hold 
us together as a people.” Commending the public 
employment service for its “great contribution to our 
national well-being’? Mr. Faulkner emphasized ‘‘the 
healthy effects of job security in the home, the com- 
munity, and the Nation.” 

General forums featured “The Veteran Today,” 
“Youth Placement” and ‘“UC-ES Relationships,” 
while among the smaller panel discussions were 
“Contribution of Labor Market Information to 
Operations,” ‘‘Management and Supervision of Local 
Offices,” ‘Veterans Employment,” ‘Training— 
[APES Institutes,” ““UC Claims Taking,” ‘‘Selection 
and Referral,” “Selective Placement,” ‘‘Field Super- 
vision,” ‘Employment Counseling and Testing,” 
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“Community Promotion and Job Development,” 
“Inter-Area Placement,” and “Metropolitan Office 
Organization.”” Windsor, Canada was chosen for the 
International Conference in 1948. 


One particularly timely topic presented by Robert 
C. Goodwin, Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service was “Youth and the Employment 
Services.” In addition to the millions of young 
people represented by the veterans who have re- 
turned to the labor force, schools and colleges are 
graduating thousands who will now take their places 
among the workers of the Nation. They have an 
especial need of the assistance which employment 
service staffs are prepared to give; and, in fact, they 
offer the employment offices a very special challenge. 


“It is of the greatest importance,” said Mr. Good- 
win, “‘that these new entrants into the labor force be 
directed to employment that will consistently and 
constructively use their potential capacities. In cases 
where they fail to get off to a good start, the Employ- 
ment Service must assist them to shift out of blind-alley 
jobs into occupations with a future.” 


Other points made by Mr. Goodwin in furtherance 
of an effective employment service program for youth 
were: 


“Local employment offices, in addition to providing place- 
ment and counseling services, must assume leadership in 
organizing community facilities to advance the employment 
interests of young people. Specifically, local employment 
offices must provide information to training agencies on em- 
ployment trends and the requirements of occupations, to assure 
the development of training programs geared to the needs of 
the labor market; they must supply information to the schools 
and other agencies which will help in providing realistic 
vocational guidance; they must provide information on occu- 
pational requirements and opportunities to student and teacher 
groups prior to graduation, 


“Also important among the resources of the USES for 
assisting youth is our vast supply of sound occupational and 
economic information. We have made great strides in these 
fields during the war years. We have established a body of 
materials and experience which wil] stand us in good stead in 
assisting youth in resolving their employment problems in the 
years to come. On the basis of current labor market informa- 
tion, we are able to assist young people in relating their interests 
and aptitudes to current and potential job opportunities, in 
order that they may avoid the pitfalls which are inevitable if 
sound information is lacking. 








@ Mr. Collis Stocking, assistant director for program 
of the United States Employment Service, is serving 
as one of the advisors to the United States delegation 
at the International Labor Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The delegation is headed by Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, David E. Morse and Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, with Congressman Augustus B. 
Kelly, a member of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, serving as an alternate delegate. 

Employment Service organization was the fifth 
subject on the agenda of the Conference which was 
in session from June 19 to July 11. In its 30th session 
this year, the International Labor Conference is held 
under the auspices of the International Labor 
Organization. 


Q To protect the veteran’s best interests where his re- 
employment rights are concerned, the Division of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights of the Department 
of Labor has developed a program tentatively sched- 
uled to go into effect about July 1. 

Operation of the program calls for a small national 
office staff and 27 field offices, each staffed with 1 or 
more field men representing the Division of Veterans 
Reemployment Rights. These offices will have a 
threefold responsibility: to develop a system of volun- 
tary cooperation in the community to see that justice 
is done the veteran in the exercise of his reemployment 
rights; to handle the more difficult problems; and to 
deal with the office of the United States District At- 
torney when circumstances bring about litigation. 

Through the cooperation of State Employment 
Services, local employment offices are expected to be- 
come the points of contact and information in con- 
nection with reemployment rights activities, with 
local VERs taking the preliminary steps necessary 
to determine the nature and extent of individual re- 
employment problems. Thus will the wheels be set in 
motion to find the right solution in each case. 

Field representatives of the Division of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights, cooperating with VERs and 
representatives of other interested State agencies, will 
seek to organize local reemployment rights’ commit- 
tees, the members of which wiil function in much the 
same manner as the reemployment committees at- 
tached to local Selective Service Boards of the past. 
When VERs cannot clear up problems themselves, 
they will bring them before the local committees. 


How placements have increased during the last 6 
years (1940-46) is indicated in a record of Employ- 
ment Service Activities presented in the May issue of 
The Labor Market. In contrast to the 3.7 million 
placements in 1940, the 1946 level passed the 5.5 
million mark. 

Placements in manufacturing industries have been 
particularly outstanding, increasing over threefold- 
from 689,000 in 1940 to 2,218,000 in 1946. Trans, 
portation and public utilities also experienced a three- 
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fold gain, climbing from 95,000 in 1940 to 291,000 in 
1946. Substantial gains also occurred in all types of 
manufacturing placements. The greatest increase oc- 
curred in the iron and steel industry, rising more than 
five fold from 42,000 in 1940 to 229,000 in 1946. Food 
and kindred products, furniture, machinery (including 
electrical), and nonferrous metals showed fourfold 
increases, while placements in textiles, lumber, chemi- 
cals, and transportation equipment doubled. 

The growth in placement activities was accompanied 
by a marked rearrangement in the industrial pattern 
of placements, with the major relative changes occur- 
ring between the manufacturing and service groups. 
Placements in manufacturing represented only 20 
percent of nonfarm placements in 1940, but increased 
to 40 percent in 1946. On the other hand, placements 
in service industries which predominated in 1940 (36 
percent) amounted to only 20 percent of the 1946 
total, due primarily to an increased volume of place- 
ments in other categories. 


q Copies of the new Occupational Guides are now 
in the hands of regional offices and State Employment 
Service agencies. Basic materials supplied by State 
agencies have been combined and organized as a 
whole to make up the Guides. Prepared especially 
for use in employment counseling, the Guides consist 
of two parts: a job description; and labor market 
information. 

Although not yet available for distribution generally, 
other counseling agencies and leaders in the field of 
vocational guidance have had the opportunity of 
reviewing these materials in their preliminary stage 
and have been enthusiastic in their praise of them. 
Dr. Lester J. Schloerb, director of the Occupational 
Research Bureau of the Chicago Board of Education 


(Continued on p. 10) 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, April 1947 








Change from pre- 
Number vious month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 7,234,100 | 2% decrease. 
New applications.......... 591,800 | 1% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 862,600 | 9% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 418,900 | 7% increase. 
Placements, men...... 288,700 | 12% increase. 
Placements, women. ... 130,300 | 2% decrease. 
Placements, handicap- 20,200 | 13% increase. 
ped. 
Counseling interviews. ..... 111,300 | 2% decrease. 
Total employer visits. ...... 192,500 | 9% increase. 
All veterans 
New supination hi iecai nin Hi 194,700 | 8% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 344,400 | 11% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural . 156,500 | 11% increase. 
Placements, handi- 12,800 | 12% increase. 
capped. 

Counseling interviews... ... 70,400 | 3% decrease. 
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Basic Approach of the Employment Service 











NOWLEDGE about occupations and the application of occupational information is a daily “must” in all 
local employment offices. Job assistance, employment counseling, development of employment oppor- 
tunities, and gearing vocational training to labor market requirements, ail turn on the extent to which 

employment office staff understand and use occupational information, reflecting job content, job specifications, 
labor supply and demand, occupational composition in important industries, job families, and related occupa- 
tions. This issue of the Review is designed to focus attention on the importance of the occupational approach 
to all employment service activities. 


The important contribution which occupational research has made to improve operating procedures and tech- 
niques in local employment offices is well recognized. Many employment office personnel do not know, how- 
ever, how widespread is the recognition and use of the employment service occupational tools among other 
Government agencies, in private industry, and in the schools. The postwar labor market developments and the 
peacetime responsibilities of the public employment offices require renewed emphasis on the development and 
application of occupational information. Perhaps one of the most important phases of this work recently under- 
taken is the preparation of the OccuPpATIONAL GuiwE Sertgs by the United States Employment Service, in cooper- 
ation with the affiliated State Employment Services. The assembly and analysis of the labor market information, 
which characterizes specific occupations, represents an important forward step. 


Among the articles which follow, some describe the development of occupational analysis materials, while 
others—those from the field—show these materials in action. They illustrate the significance of occupations in job 
development, in selection and referral interviewing in the local employment offices serving local community 
needs, and serving other agencies in the community including colleges, schools, trade associations, Government 
agencies, and vocational and placement specialists outside of the Government. 


JOB COUNSELING’S NEWEST AID 


By COLLIS STOCKING, Assistant Director for Program 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 





i. HERE can I find, in one place, the things I 
need to know about a job, its opportunities and 
its requirements?” ‘This has long been one 

of the problems of vocational counselors. 

To meet this need, the United States Employment 
Service, working closely with the State employment 
services, is consolidating resources to produce the 
Occupational Guide Series. The Reports and Analysis 
Division and the Occupational Analysis and Indus- 
trial Services Division of the USES are jointly direct- 
ing their efforts to assemble, analyze, and disseminate 
occupational information which will be geared to 
employment counseling needs. These guides include 
information on job duties, requirements, opportuni- 
ties, wages, location, and other pertinent facts. They 
provide a convenient tool for employment counselors 
of the Employment Service, school counselors, and 
guidance and personnel workers who need such in- 
formation in the course of counseling interviews. 

Occupational Guides consist of two sections in 
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pamphlet form: (a) Job Description and (+) Labor 
Market Information. 

The Job Description presents information arising 
from work processes inherent in the job. This mate- 
rial therefore is fairly stable and varies relatively little 
from plant to plant or from area to area. On the 
other hand, data in the Labor Market Information 
section of the pamphlet may vary considerably with 
the place of employment and with changing economic 
conditions. This latter section will, therefore, re- 
quire occasional] revision in order to reflect adequately 
current and anticipated employment trends, job 
opportunities, and the like. 

Each of the two sections has standard headings to 
enable frequent users to find quickly the specific 
information they seek. 

The headings of the Job Description section and the 
type of information found therein are described below: 

job summary.—This serves to identify the job quickly. 
The essential and distinguishing characteristics of 
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the occupation are summed up in a sentence. A 
detailed description of tasks and methods is found 
under Work performed. 


Work performed.—Tasks performed are described in 
detail. This item gives an over-all picture of the 
occupation and the major steps in the work cycle. 
The skills, knowledge, and responsibilities required 
for the performance of these tasks may be derived 
from this description. 


Training and trainee selection factors—The training 
necessary in order for a beginner to become a fully 
qualified worker is described in terms of the usual 
methods of acquiring training, its content, and 
approximate duration. The training described here 
is usually the minimum required for mastery of the 
skills and knowledge actually necessary for standard 
performance. The training and experience demanded 
by employers of new workers often may be more 


extensive, but these additional requirements are 


described under Hiring specifications. 

Trainee selection factors are those characteristics 
which should be considered in selecting from among 
inexperienced applicants those who are most likely 
to succeed in apprenticeship or on-the-job training 
programs. For the counselor, this section provides a 
check list of educational background, interests, apti- 
tudes, and other personal traits as an index of the 
suitability of an occupation for a particular job seeker. 


Occupational tests —Listed here are specific references 
to tests developed by, and available in offices of the 
Employment Service for the subject occupations. 
They include Oral Trade Questions, Performance Trade 
Tests, specific Aptitude Test Batteries, and the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. 


Related occupations—Here are listed occupations 
closely related to the subject occupation on the basis 
of transferability of skill. Both vertical and horizontal 
relationships are shown, i. e., promotion to and from 
the base occupation, and transfers on the same level 
of skill within the industry and to occupations in 
other industries. The most closely related military 
occupations are included in order to assist in the 
placement of veterans. 


Physwal activities—This item describes the salient 
physical factors usually involved in the performance 
of the work. It is especially important in the place- 
ment of the handicapped. For each physical activity 
the extent to which it is usually required and the phase 
of the work in which it occurs is stated. 


Working conditions.—This section describes the condi- 
tions under which the job is performed. The informa- 
tion presented here must be considered along with 
that under the previous heading in the counseling of 
the handicapped. 


Hazards.—Here are listed the hazards to which a 
worker is usually subjected on the job. 


Glossary.—In this section are defined those technical 
terms used in the description which may not be well 
known to persons with limited job knowledge. 
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Employment variables—In matching a worker and 
a job, variations within the occupation are significant. 
One cabinet maker may specialize in desks, another 
in dressers or chairs; one may be able to work best 
with mahogany and oak, another with birch or 
pine; one habitually works from blueprints, another 
from work orders or patterns; one may be able to 
estimate costs, another to make jigs or fixtures. 
Does the applicant possess, and does the job require 
these abilities? For the counselor, these variants 
enrich the picture of the occupation by showing 
possible differences in products, materials used, 
types of establishments, work places, fields of speciali- 
zation, and ranges of versatility. 

The Labor Market Information section brings to- 
gether in convenient form the significant economic 
data which characterize the occupation with particu- 
lar emphasis on such factors as employment prospects, 
wages, hours of work, hiring practices, job advance- 
ment, and union affiliation. This type of informa- 
tion, by occupation, thus becomes available in the 
employment offices on an organized basis for the 
first time. The section includes the following head- 
ings: 


Economic characteristics—Material under this head- 
ing shows the importance of the occupation in the 
economy. In addition to showing the number em- 
ployed in the occupation, there is a listing of the most 
significant industries and areas in which workers 
in this occupation are to be found. Seasonality, 
job security, and effects of economic changes are 
described under the caption Job stability. The extent 
of present employment of women and nonwhites 
and their employment prospects are indicated briefly. 


Job prospects—Current and near future job pros- 
pects refer to a period of about 6 months from the date 
of preparation of the guide. Such an estimate also 
provides a base from which to project long-term 
trends. 

Longer range forecasts are intended to cover at 
least the period of time required for a beginner to 
complete training for the occupation; or if training is 
brief, the forecast is for a period of at least 3 years. 
The factors on which forecasts are based are specified 
so that the counselor may revise the estimate of the 
trend if a change in these factors occurs, or if such 
factors are not operating in the local situation. 


Wages.—The starting rate for qualified workers is the wage 
paid by the employer at the time of hiring a new but 
fully qualified journeyman. The beginner rate is the 
hourly earnings of the apprentice, helper, or learner 
on the usual beginning job leading to the occupation 
under study. The hourly rate for the experienced 
worker is the average earned by journeymen after 
they have reached standard performance in the estab- 
lishment. Average weekly and annual earnings are 
also given to reflect the effects of overtime, bonuses, 
and seasonal variations. 
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Hours.—Under this heading is an indication of cur- 
rent practices with respect to the number of hours in 
the workweek and the amount and extent of overtime. 

Hiring practices—These are specifications generally 
set by employers when hiring and will vary with the 
demand and supply relationships in a particular time 
and place. They are requirements over and above 
the minimum qualifications necessary for job per- 
formance, and may be entirely unrelated. 

Provisions for tools and equipment—Whether or not 
workers must furnish their own tools is covered under 
this heading. If tools are worker-owned, the average 
cost is given. 

Entrance and advancement on job.—Methods of entry 
for the beginning worker traces the ways by which a 
worker enters the least skilled level and moves up to 
status as a fully qualified worker. Methods of entry 
for the fully qualified worker describes how such a 
worker finds a job in his skill and indicates the groups, 
agencies, or individuals who ordinarily make referrals 
to, or do the hiring for, this job. Lines of promotion 
show the opportunities beyond the job and, when 
known, the probability of promotion. 

Unions.—The extent to which workers in the occu- 
pation are organized usually is significant for methods 
of entry, job security, and other employment factors. 
The major unions are listed. Initiation fees, dues, 
and benefits are based on national or international 
office provisions but variations may be found fre- 
quently as a result of actions of local unions. 

Each section of the Occupational Guide provides 


blank space for the recording of local deviations 
from the national characterization. By supplement- 
ing the Guide with this information, the counselor can 
be assured that he has in his possession most of the 
job information that he needs to have to do an ade- 
quate employment counseling job. 

Present plans provide for the preparation of about 
120 of these Guides in the near future. When these 
are completed, additional occupations will be sur- 
veyed as employment counseling needs dictate. 
From time to time it will be necessary to review the 
experience which employment counselors have de- 
veloped in the use of the Occupational Guides and 
to take account of needed revisions in the content 
of the occupational information as well as the arrange- 
ment, style, and format. Already it is becoming 
clear that consideration must be given to the possi- 
bility of grouping occupations into fields of work, 
or on the basis of other types of relationships, so 
that the information may be better adapted to em- 
ployment counseling needs. This appears to be 
especially true in connection with employment coun- 
seling of youth and new entrants into the labor 
market which require information for groups of 
entry occupations. 

The Guides will fill an urgent need in the local 
offices for more complete occupational information, 
“packaged” in the most usable form. The State 
employment services should take a great satisfaction 
in their contribution which has made the develop- 
ment of the Guides possible. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 


By SIDNEY A. FINE 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


HE stage was set for a comprehensive program 

of occupational research when the United States 

Employment Service was re-created by the 
Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933. The areas of research 
were dictated by the problems of the re-vitalized 
national employment service which was to serve as a 
“clearing house” through which workers could locate 
jobs suited to their talents and employers could recruit 
the best qualified applicants for job openings in their 
businesses: This meant, as we all know, “matching 
men and jobs.” The history of the Occupational 
Analysis Program is essentially the story of what has 
been done to realize that slogan. 

What were some of the problems of the Employ- 
ment Service which were to form the core of the Occu- 
pational Analysis Program? 

_ First was the problem that an applicant had to be 
interviewed before the interviewer had any knowledge 
of a specific job opening. The interviewer therefore 
had need for a standard method of obtaining and 
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recording information about an applicant’s qualifica- 
tions in order to be able to place him in any one of 
several job opportunities that might be available. 
Second, the interviewer had to be able to discuss the 
worker’s experience with him in an informal manner 
so he could properly evaluate the experience in terms 
of the job opportunities. This required a source of 
reference to the 30,000 separate occupations, more or 
less, known to exist in American industry and the 
armed forces. Third, was the problem of matching 
the qualifications of the applicant with employer orders 
promptly and efficiently. This meant that not only 
did occupations have to be defined but systematically 
classified as well. Fourth, some means of verifying 
an applicant’s qualifications before referral to an 
employer was required. In part, this need could 
be met by extensive job knowledge and efficient inter- 
viewing techniques, but, in addition, trade tests of 
various kinds would be extremely useful. Finally, 
the aptitudes of inexperienced applicants or others 
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requiring vocational guidance had to be determined 
in order that they might properly be referred to job 
openings available to persons just entering the field of 
work. This posed the necessity of research in the 
field of aptitude testing. 

You can get a better idea of the larger picture in 
which these problems occurred by considering for a 
moment the record of the first year of operation of the 
Employment Service. During that year 1933-34, the 
public employment service registered twelve and a 
half million applicants and made over seven million 
placements. Virtually every occupation in industry 
and commerce was represented in the applicants’ 
work histories and the jobs in which they were placed. 

Our work began in 1934 as the Occupational Re- 
search Program of the United States Employment 
Service under the direction of William H. Stead and 
was thus known until 1939. In that year Mr. Stead 
became Chief Executive Officer of the United States 
Employment Service which at the same time was 
transferred from the Department of Labor to the 
Social Security Board. The Occupational Research 
Program was reorganized into the Occupational 
Analysis Section, still however with the United States 
- Employment Service, but under the direction of Car- 
roll L. Shartle, former Chief of the Worker Analysis 
Section. The Section expanded considerably as a 
result of heavy defense and wartime demands for 
occupational research products. 

In February 1943, the program was transferred to 
the Bureau of Manpower Utilization, War Manpower 
Commission, promoted to Division status and given 
responsibility for supervision of the Manning Table 
Program. Beginning in October 1944 the work was 
under the direction of Carl A. Heinz until January 
1946, when the division was moved into the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Since that time our activi- 
ties have been directed by Philip S. Van Wyck. 


Technical Board Guides Work 


Throughout the years our work has been guided 
by a technical board originally appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor following recommendations made 
by the Social Science Research Council and the Na- 
tional Research Council. The board last met to 
review the work of the program in February 1944 and 
was Officially discontinued in the spring of 1946. 

The work of the Division has from the first been 
cooperative in nature, supported not only by Federal 
and State funds, but also in its early years, by funds 
from three private foundations. Twenty-five thou- 
sand employers and more than 100,000 workers, 
hundreds of schools and colleges, several thousand 
persons in Government services, and all branches of 
the armed services have cooperated in the job studies 
and in the adaptation and use of the research mate- 
rials as aids in improving occupational adjustment in 
this and other countries. 

Principles recommended by the Technical Board 
for an attack on our problems proved to be the guide- 
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posts that have been followed throughout the course 
of our growth. Let us look closely at them: 

1. The research data in studying occupations and 
workers must be compiled at the original source if 
the results are to be realistic and accurate. Thus, 
the place of study is in the plant or office in which 
workers are found. 

2. The research or development activities must 
be closely correlated with practical application in 
order that the research does not become detached from 
the needs it is required to meet in the Employment 
Service, in industry, in schools, and in other activities. 

3. Such a research program must have continuity 
and stability and must exercise careful, long-range 
planning. This requires stability of organization 
and functions. 

4. The contribution of other investigations must 
be utilized to the fullest possible extent and the 
program planned in cooperation with other investiga- 
tors and with the users of the research products, to 
avoid duplication and to pool all efforts. 

5. While the research has been a part of the pro- 
gram of the United States Employment Service it 
should result in information and techniques which 
have the widest possible usefulness not only in the 
Employment Service but also by employers, unions, 
schools, the armed forces, and other domestic and 
foreign Government agencies. 


Scope of the Work 


Recalling the problems referred to above, you 
will see that the first three are closely related. To- 
gether, they pose the need for naming, defining, 
and classifying jobs—all jobs—in a systematic man- 
ner. This need pointed directly to the first major 
task that had to be undertaken, the analysis of jobs 
at the source to uncover the basic facts about them 
and to organize the information so that it was easy 
to get at. 

In 1934 very little was known about the content 
of jobs. A title such as “machinist” or “‘clerk” had 
a wide variety of meanings. While Census reports re- 
corded thousands of job titles, the meaning of these 
titles was quite vague. A job analysis technique was 
thereupon devised to determine the specific meaning 
of these titles, job analysts were trained to use the 
techniques, and arrangements were made with em- 
ployers to study men at work. Meanwhile, a head- 
quarters staff was organized to study, analyze, and 
organize incoming material into a classified system 
for better job understanding. 

Definition and classification of jobs led naturally 
into other problems. Classification, for example, re- 
vealed that although there were many thousands of 
separate occupations, there were fundamental rela- 
tionships among them that made it possible to com- 
bine them into a much smaller number of categories. 
These relationships further indicated that jobs could 
be grouped into families of as many as two or three 
hundred jobs on the basis of common knowledge, 
equipment, tools, materials, and skills. What made 
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this discovery extremely important was the enormous 
usefulness of such families for counseling entry appli- 
cants into a field of work rather than into specific jobs; 
for developing a single training course for a variety 
of closely related jobs; for transferring, upgrading, 
and promoting workers in order to effect within a 
plant a flexible labor supply. It was further apparent 
that such a grouping of jobs into families would 
facilitate the transfer from civilian to military jobs 
and vice versa. 

As the research developed, it was found that jobs 
could also be studied from the standpoint of physical 
requirements and that such knowledge would facili- 
tate the placement of job seekers with physical dis- 
abilities. This activity also developed such byprod- 
ucts as physical capacities interviewing guides for 
the use of interviewers and physical demands check 
Jists as an integral part of the job analysis. 

The job descriptions which had been developed 
early in the program to provide a fairly complete 
story about each job were constantly improved and 
could now include a wide range of information 
uncovered by other lines of research. Thus today, 
in the form of Occupational Guides, they are enhanced 
by the findings of job classification, job families, and 
the determination of physical demands. In coopera- 
tion with the Reports and Analysis Division, labor 
market information essential for counseling, is also 
being included. 


Real Meaning of “ Matching Men and Jobs” 


Note that the study of jobs and their requirements 
led quite appropriately to the study of workers and 
what they needed for success on the job. This is where 
you begin to see the real meaning of “‘matching men 
and jobs.”’ It is not a matter of two plus two equals 
four, of mechanically equating a man’s experience with 
job requirements in terms of some abstract idea of fit- 
ness. Rather it means the adjustment of the two to 
achieve satisfaction on the part of the worker through 
maximum utilization of his skills and abilities and on 
the part of the employer through obtaining for him the 
best among available workers to fill his vacancy. 

The analysis of human skills and aptitudes has been 
a major phase of the Division’s work throughout the 
years. First developed were the trade tests which 
emerged directly from the job analyses in the form of 
brief tests of the worker’s grasp of the technical knowl- 
edge of his job. With them the interviewer had a 
means of determining whether a worker possessed 
some of the essential “know-how” that contributed to 
success on the job. They have been widely used by 
civilian agencies and especially by the armed services 
during the war. 

Studies to develop and standardize aptitude tests 
began in 1935. This work reached its peak in the 
defense period when such tests were widely used in 
selecting rapid learners for training courses and war 
industries. Over 180 such aptitude test batteries were 
developed for this purpose But obviously selection 
was not enough. Proved aptitude for a specific occu- 
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pation did not necessarily mean that this job was the 
best choice for the individual concerned. In order to 
counsel an applicant in the direction of a best voca- 
tional choice, it was necessary to know as nearly as 
possible the whole range of his aptitudes. It was for 
this purpose that the General Aptitude Test Battery 
was developed. The Battery is a combination of tests, 
measuring a number of major occupational aptitudes 
and presently supplying important information about 
the possibility of successful job performance in 20 
fields of work. With it the counselor has invaluable 
assistance in guiding young people who have left 
school, workers changing jobs, and in general, any 
person in need of assistance to determine his occu- 
pational aptitudes. 

In the past year, and as an integral part of the 6- 
point postwar program of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and affiliated State Employment Serv- 
ices, all of the methods and techniques developed by 
the Division! have been focused on our Industrial 
Services Program. The idea behind this effort is to 
spread the results of our years of research among its 
potential users and beneficiaries, employers, unions, 
schools, and Government agencies, at the same time 
demonstrating the value of our employment services 
in the economic life of our country. 

Briefly reviewed, the highlights or major phases of 
the Occupational Analysis Program are: 

1. Early Stage, July 1, 1934.—Developed job an- 
alysis techniques and made analyses in the cotton 
textile, petroleum, and automobile industries. Began 
to plan the study of skills and aptitudes. 

2. Expansion of Coverage.—In 1935 the, job 
analysis phase of the program was expanded greatly. 
The study of aptitudes and skills was further devel- 
oped. Fifteen research centers were established in 
various parts of the country. State employment 
services began to cooperate in the development and 
use of occupational analysis material. 

3. Establishment of Community Centers.— 
In cooperation with the American Youth Commission, 
community centers were established in 1938 at 
Providence, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Dallas. In these 
cities cooperative relationships were established with 
the schools and other groups to apply the research 
findings in meeting problems of local occupational 
adjustment, particularly among youth. 

4. Integration With Operations.—Although 
the research findings, particularly Job Descriptions 
and Trade Tests, were already used quite extensively 
by the United States Employment Service, the intro- 
duction of the DicTrioNnARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
in 1940 marked an upward swing in the popularity of 
occupational-analysis material in the United States 
Employment Service. Local office personnel received 
extensive training in job analysis and in the use of 


1 A listing and brief description of the publications prepared 
by the Division through September 1946 is contained in a free 
pamphlet entitled OccupaTiOoNAL ANALysIs PuBLICATIONs. It 
can be procured by writing to: Occupational Analysis and 
Industrial Services Division, United States Employment Serv- 
ice, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 








tests. Intensified work in the development and use of 
Job Families aided in the greater use locally of job in- 
formation and served as the basis for Fields of Work 
analysis. Research centers were discontinued in favor 
of United States Employment Service State occupa- 
tional units, and occupational analysts were estab- 
lished in each Regional Office. In the defense period 
local offices used trade and aptitude tests extensively. 
The headquarters staff expanded to analyze jobs in the 
United States Army and in defense plants and to 
develop Job Families to aid in the transfer of workers 
from peacetime work to war production. 

5. Manpower Utilization.—By the summer of 
1942, employers and Government agencies were using 
occupational-analysis materials in problems of man- 
power utilization, such as up-grading, job break-down, 
trainee selection, labor turn-over, absenteeism, use of 
women, and the designation of essential and critical 
occupations, with the aid of Manning Tables. 
Towards the end of 1944, although the war was still 
going on, the emphasis of the work in the Division 





shifted to postwar planning. This included plans for 
release of the revised edition of the Entry Occupational 
Classification, the development of the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, the Interest Check-List and Occu- 
pational Guides for use in counseling returning 
servicemen. 

6. Postwar Program.—Shortly after VE-day and 
the elimination of the urgent necessity for manpower 
controls, the Division was reduced in strength along 
with the rest of the War Manpower Commission. 
Certain of its functions, such as the review of Manning 
Tables, the development of job families, and specific 
wartime manpower-utilization studies, were suspended. 
Renewed impetus, however, was gained from the 
6-point postwar program of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, particularly in the direction of promot- 
ing our products and giving personnel-management 
services to employers. 

This activity will no doubt be continued under the 
present joint Federal-State administration of the 
public employment services. 


NOW COMES ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONS 


By WILLIAM MIRENGOFF 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


N its structure, the labor market is very much 

like a living organism. Occupations are its 

basic cells. Combinations of the cells form 
industries and combinations of industries generally 
make up a labor market area. 

Of these three facets of the labor market—occupa- 
tions, industries, and areas—the occupational aspect 
was the first to be developed. This was quite natural 
since the primary function of the Employment 
Services—that of matching men and jobs—is ex- 
pressed in terms of specific occupations. 

A program of occupational research was started 
by the USES in 1934, but due to lack of facilities 
only one side of the complete picture was extensively 
developed. For a long while, when one spoke of 
occupations, it was in terms of some aspect of job 
content. Excellent pioneer work was done on job 
analysis, definition and classification, job families, 
testing, etc. But the other half of the occupational 
picture, the economic side, was neglected. Yet, in 
addition to understanding the job content, the 
applicant also wants to know what the job means in 
terms of earning a livelihood. 

What are my job prospects? How much will 
I earn? What about promotional opportunities? 
How many hours must I work? Under what condi- 
tions? Is the work steady? These are but a few of 
the bread-and-butter questions asked by workers 
which the Employment Services should be prepared 
to answer. 


When, finally, occupations were tackled from an 
economic standpoint, it was usually as a by-product 
of interest in some particular problem. Thus, in 
the prewar period of large-scale unemployment, 
work of the USES staff on occupations was incidental 
to determining the skills and characteristics of the 
Nation’s unused labor supplies. In 1941, occupa- 
tional labor market analysis went to war. We 
geared our research to develop occupational sup- 
ply-demand balance sheets—extremely useful tools 
in mobilizing manpower for the war effort. These 
occupational accounts provided the key that helped 
solve many difficult problems. They were used to 
guide the war-workers’ training program and as 
a basis for establishing the Selective Service list 
of deferable occupations. Later the concept was 
adapted for use in manning tables programs and 
helped to spotlight the occupational problems of 
many establishments. Even more uses would have 
been found. However, wartime pressures did not 
permit careful matching of a man with a partic- 
ular job so that procedures involving occupational 
techniques were discarded in favor of the “stream- 
lined” procedures. Emphasis on war production 
and contract allocation activities brought about con- 
centration on industry and area labor market analysis. 

Nevertheless, even before the war ended, it became 
apparent that occupational labor market information, 
not only as a special purpose tool but also as an all- 
round instrument, was to have first place in the order 
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of the day. Fifteen million veterans had to be ab- 
sorbed into the civilian economy. This meant assim- 
ilation, not only into industries and areas, but into 
specific occupations. Millions trained for war work 
would have to make an occupational adjustment. 
Vocational schools would have to revise their curri- 
cula. Misconceptions and exaggerated notions about 
“slamorous” and “big money” occupations would 
have to be dispelled. All these problems and others 
focused attention anew on the need to develop the 
economic aspects of occupational data. 


A New Tool Is Fashioned 


By way of meeting these necessities, the USES 
developed Occupational Labor Market Analysis. 
Consisting of a brief economic outline of an occupa- 
tion, this material, together with the pamphlet job 
description, now forms a complete, attractively printed 
packet known as the Occupational Guide Series. The 
program, only recently underway, has received wide- 
spread interest both inside and out of the Employ- 
ment Service. It appears that occupational labor 
market information may prove to be the most fruitful 
of our labor market analysis programs. This interest is 
not academic. It grows from the realization that 
such a program has a great deal to contribute to local 
operations. It should not be the exclusive property 
of any one person or program in the local office. The 
fund of information it makes available can be ex- 
ploited by all local office personnel according to their 
needs. 

Among the many purposes that these economic briefs 
may serve are: 

Employment counseling —This is perhaps the most 
obvious of their uses. The aim of most counseling 
interviews is to focus interest on a sound vocational 
choice. For. this purpose, the widest range of occupa- 
tional information is needed. But no one person can 
provide information on all occupations on the basis 
of his own experience or training. The employment 
counselor is a chief dispenser of occupational labor 
market information so far as the applicants are con- 
cerned. Yet he does not have the opportunity to 
accumulate such information as is possible in the 
regular order-taking process or referral of workers. 
The introduction of the Occupational Gude suppliies 
him with “working capital”’ and makes it less necessary 
for him to siphon off knowledge from other staff 
members. 

Staff training —For a new staff member, the process 
of getting labor market data is slow if he must depend 
on his own day-to-day experience. However, when 
the knowledge of all experienced staff members is 
digested, organized, and set down on paper, con- 
siderable training time can be saved. 

Employer service—The employer relations representa- 
tive, with occupational labor market information as a 
background, is in a better position to discuss hiring 
prospects or recruitment difficulties. The possibilities 
of filling an employer order may be more accurately 
appraised at the time the order is accepted. 

Clearance.—The advantage of an adequate back- 
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ground on occupational demand, supply, wage rates, 
working conditions, etc., becomes evident in the han- 
dling of clearance orders. A review of the order in 
terms of the occupational labor market may even 
avoid the need for clearance. 

Job development—The preparation of an occupa- 
tional labor market statement may reveal that a local 
office is not receiving a representative number of 
orders for certain types of jobs. If this is so, a review 
of the order and applicant files and interviews with 
employers and others may indicate opportunities for 
job development that were previously overlooked. 

Public information.—Local releases of labor market 
information often merely indicate shortage or surplus 
occupations. An occupational labor market state- 
ment will provide the basis for a full story about labor 
market prospects and conditions in significant occu- 
pations. 

Training program.—One of the responsibilities of the 
Employment Service to the community is to provide 
labor market information on training needs. Voca- 
tional schools will be able to plan more realistic cur- 
ricula if they give due consideration to job prospects 
along with applicant interest. Such contributions will 
enhance the standing of the local office in the com- 
munity. 

Employment planning.—Specific analyses of major 
individual occupational labor markets can be useful 
in bringing community employment planning out of 
the realm of broad generalities, into definite focus on 
concrete occupational problems. 


Sources of Information 


There is nothing mysterious or fancy about prepar- 
ing an economic brief of an occupation. It is pre- 
pared from the knowledge of local office personnel, 
local office records, and. numerous materials, pub- 
lished by private and governmental agencies. When 
additional information is needed to round out the 
picture, visits may be made to employers, unions, or 
trade associations. 

Two main sources of materials are available for the 
development of occupational data: (1) specific sources 
that illuminate a particular aspect of the occupation, 
and (2) general sources of background information. 

Among the major sources of specific types of infor- 
mation are the following: 

On job prospects (size of occupation, supply-and- 
demand trends) the local ES office itself is a storehouse 
of information. For a qualitative approach, the judg- 
ment of local office managers, labor market analysts, 
occupational analysts, and employer relations repre- 
sentatives will prove invaluable. Quantitative infor- 
mation may be distilled from active and inactive files, 
from referral and placement records, from job orders, 
ES 270’s, and from employer records (Forms 330, 331). 

The number of persons employed in an occupation 
provides a clue to job prospects. Information on the 
size of an occupation may be found in releases of the 
Bureau of the Census, from licensing boards, unem- 
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ployment compensation records, and the like. For re- 
placement needs the sources include trade unions, pen- 
sion and life insurance plans and data on occupations 
by age and mortality rates. Job prospects in an occu- 
pation are closely tied to the prospects for the indus- 
tries in which it occurs. Therefore industry studies, 
such as those prepared by the USES, Department of 
Commerce, BLS, and trade associations, should not 
be overlooked. Additional data on job prospects and 
labor supply will be sought from employers, trade 
unions, trade associations, vocational schools, studies 
on technological developments, and from the help 
wanted columns of newspapers. 


For information on job prospects for special groups, 


such as women and nonwhites, sources would be: 
The local office active file and employer order speci- 
fications which indicate hiring standards. An exam- 
ination of the flow of referrals and the record of place- 
ments which reveals the degree of employer accept- 
ance, will also yield valuable information. Similarly 
the Bureau of Census data on occupations by sex and 
color, newspaper ads, and visits to employers and 
unions, will reveal trends in the employment of women 
and minority groups. 

Unemployment compensation records, Census data 
on duration of unemployment, studies of seasonal 
fluctuations in industries, visits to employers, unions, 
and professional organizations, will tell the story 
of job stability; while the local office file of employer 
folders, telephone, city or industrial directories, 
materials and equipment suppliers, chamber of 
commerce, unemployment compensation records, 
sales tax returns, and licensing boards, will give current 
facts on places of employment. 

Various sources yield data on wages and hours in- 
cluding: local office records of job orders, union 
contracts, Census data (for earlier years), wage 
studies made by the Wage Analysis Branch of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, employer records, and 
visits to employers. 

The main sources of information hiring practices, 
provisions for tools and equipment are: employer 
orders, want ads in newspapers, unions, employer 
records, and visits to employers. 

For information on entrance and advancement on 
the job (training methods, lines of promotion), con- 
sultations with unions, technical and professional 
schools, licensing boards, the Veterans Administration, 
the Apprentice Training Service, the Civil Service 
Commission, and employers are very fruitful. 

The Handbook of Labor Unions by Florence Peter- 
son is a handy reference on the extent of unionization. 

Some of the background sources of information 
that will shed light on the general aspects of the 
occupation include: THE Lasor Market, the Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE Review, the LaBor MARKET 
INFORMATION SERIES—AREA and Inpustry (basic 
statements and current supplements), and Jos 
Descriptions, published by the USES; the handbooks 
on scientific occupations and fields of work published 
by the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel of the Department of Labor; Occupational 
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Data for Counselors, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; a series on long-range outlook in occupations 
and industries of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Apprentice Training Service publishes materials 
on the training aspects of occupations. 

Certain publications of the Children’s Bureau 
and of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor will supply information on occupational haz- 
ards and job prospects as they relate to women and 
young workers. 

Background data is also gathered from other 
Government department publications, i. e., those of 
the Department of Commerce (Bureau of Census), 
Federal Security Agency (Community Occupational 
Survey of the U. S. Office of Education), and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

An examination of the complete bibliography 
maintained by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association of New York City will indicate the many 
research trails that are followed by the analyst in 
assembling all the economic factors on occupations. 

Workers no longer close their eyes and haphazardly 
pick a job. Like devotees of the race track, they try 
to ‘‘pick” their jobs in the light of certain factors. 
To do this they need to know something more than 
the names and work tasks involved in a job. They 
also need information to appraise its bread-winning 
prospects and promise of security. 





AT PRESS TIME (Continued from p. 2) 


and chairman of the Committee on Occupational 
Research of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, who was among the group of authorities called 
to Washington to review the Guides preliminary to 
their release, has polled a group of committee mem- 


‘bers of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


and vocational teachers, counselors, and supervisors in 
the Chicago public schools on the potential value of 
such materials in their work. It is their unanimous 
opinion, Dr. Schloerb reports, that the Guides will 
do much to fill the gap that exists in the average 
school curriculum. ‘We have,” he says “‘been lean- 
ing too much upon scattered studies with varied 
approaches. Your service has a comprehensive and 
thorough program in mind and I am quite sure the 
schools will respond.” 


@ Heralding the observance of this year’s National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, the American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped held a mass 
meeting in Washington in June. Theme of the meet- 
ing was “How to Stimulate Employment of Our 
Physically Handicapped.” Evidence of the wide- 
spread interest in and the support given the Federa- 
tion’s efforts to better job opportunities for the handi- 
capped was indicated by the variety of organizations 
having speakers on the program. 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
will be observed for the third successive year from 
October 5 to 11. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS PRODUCTS IN ACTION 


By WILLIAM O. NICHOLS 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


HE KILROY of the Employment Service surely 
"e gets around! 

Recently in a local office in Massachusetts an 
urgent job order was received from an airport 
which had to replace Army personnel in its dis- 
pensary with civilian employees. The order speci- 
fied preference for those having previous Army 
experience as medical technicians. A search revealed 
that no such person was available in the active file. 

In order to obtain a better idea of what duties were 
involved in the Army classification, the interviewer 
consulted the Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel 
in Civilian Jobs. Here the job duties and comparable 
DicTIONARY codes were found. The interviewer after 
a search of the inactive file, located two registrants. 
Each was called, but only one of them was interested 
in the job opportunity. This applicant made a trip 
to the airport and was hired immediately at $300 
more than the order stated, and $800 more than his 
current job paid. 

Score one for the Special Aids! But the Special Aids 
are just one of a long list of Occupational Analysis 
products which are being used in a variety of employ- 
ment service activities. Some of these applications 
are illustrated below, grouped according to activities 
(1) on the local office front, (2) on the employer 
front, and (3) on the community front. 


On the Local Office Front 


I particularly like the following example, not only 
because it illustrates the need for getting adequate job 
information before attempting placement, but because 
some of our analysts who have ridden overhead cranes, 
trailer trucks, and other conveyances might find this 
an interesting, though perhaps exhausting, change. 

The Phoenix, Ariz., local office analyst was detailed 
to get information needed on a job order for signalman 
helper on a railroad. Arrangements were made with 
the employer to analyze the job. The railroad pro- 
vided transportation of 36 miles on a company hand- 
car. The job was analyzed, and a job-analysis 
schedule prepared and submitted to Tucson for review. 
The employer was so pleased with the result of the 
analysis that he asked the local office to analyze the 
signalman’s job. Job analysis schedules, definitions, 
and temporary codes are now available for local 
office use for both jobs. 

Just how effective good job information is can also 
be seen from the following case involving job specifica- 
tions, 

An employer in Kansas City complained that he 
was taking too much of his time to screen local office 
referrals who were not qualified as to weight and 
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ability to learn mechanical work. A complete job 
study was made and a job specification prepared. For 
the 4 months before the study, 30 referrals had been 
made on 19 orders, resulting in 13 placements and a 
50 percent turnover rate. With a good job specifica- 
tion available, the first order for two men resulted in 
two placements on two referrais, and the order has 
been closed for over a month with no turnover on the 
job. 

Another case reported the same month from the 
same local office tells how job specifications enabled 
the office to select referrals with sufficient accuracy to 
reduce turnover in a small company from 53 percent 
to 11 percent and finally 5 percent in 2-months’ time. 

And from Tillamook, Oreg., comes information that 
it helps to get not just job information but complete 
staffing schedule information for the whole plant. 
When a local construction company was in need of 
skilled and unskilled men for three housing projects, 
staffing patterns were used and the employer’s needs 
met despite increased demands from sawmill and 
logging companies for the same skills. Later, when 
the construction company started to Jay off, these 
workers were placed without d-fficulty in a local power 
establishment by comparison of staffing schedule 
information. 

So it goes with the whole list of Occupational 
Analysis products. If space were available I would 
like to tell about the deaf mute in Kansas City who 
“found himself’? in landscape gardening as a result of 
a physical demands analysis; about the employer in 
Oklahoma who had trouble communicating his needs 
to the local office, and how National Roster mono- 
graphs, job descriptions, and Dictionary definitions 
helped him get his dredging jobs on the market; about 
the garment factory in Pennsylvania where turn-over 
was reduced from 58 percent to 2 percent because the 
local office was given the job of pre-testing all appli- 
cants with appropriate test batteries. 

But the tools and techniques of Occupational Analy- 
sis are not limited to local office use. Employers 
themselves are finding them of increasing value as 
aids in solving their own personnel problems, 


On the Employer Front 


Use of the USES method of job analysis by employ- 
ers is by this time getting to be an old story. It isn’t 
news any more to learn that a transit company in Ohio 
has invited its key supervisors and union representa- 
tives to a job analvsis institute, put on by the Employ- 
ment Service, before attempting a job evaluation 
program, or that an employer in Iowa has found that 
his new plant training program, developed from job 
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analyses made by the local office, has cut his training 
costs per employee from $125 to $25 and training time 
from 6 weeks to 1 week. 

The application of other occupational analysis 
materials to private industry, however, may not be 
quite so well known. A few such cases seem worth 
mentioning. 

USES aptitude tests have been released to employ- 
ers in practically every one of the States. The list 
is impressive, including a leading automobile manu- 
facturer in Michigan, a leading soap manufacturer in 
New England, and so on. The usual application of 
tests in these instances is in the selection of new 
workers, but from Massachusetts comes the story of 
tests being used to break a labor-management dead- 
lock concerning the method to be used in selecting 
employees to be given machinist-apprentice training. 
Both sides finally agreed on an appropriate USES 
test battery, administered by the local office as a 
neutral agent. 

Pamphlet and volume job descriptions, and Dic- 
TION4RY definitions, have also been found useful by 
employers, labor unions, and Government concilia- 
tors, in Wisconsin, Iowa and elsewhere, as standard 
reference materials on which points of occupational 
differences have been settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. Pamphlet job descriptions are 
also used by employers in Arizona and Michigan in 
the same way Employment Service interviewers use 
them, as general interviewing aids. Volume job 
descriptions are on record as having helped an employ- 
er in the Northwest who had just purchased a laundry 
and dry clearning establishment, and an employer in 
the Midwest who wanted to expand his present 
business to include the manufacture of related 
products, 


Employers Use Occupational Patterns 


From all over the country have come cases of em- 
ployers using occupational composition patterns to 
determine their staffing needs in new business enter- 
prises. One of the best of these was a new pickle 
processing plant in Arkansas where the local office 
made 144 placements in 150 openings with 160 refer- 
rals,—all because the employer and the local office 
representative sat down together with staffing schedule 
information and carefully outlined plant staffing needs. 

Most of us have been of the opinion that the Dic- 
TIONARY was too complicated a tool for employers to 
use. But a progressive manufacturer in New England 
used parts I, II, and IV to code all applicants and all 
company jobs. He discovered after 6 months that 
most of his turnover was in unskilled classifications for 
which trained or potentially skilled workers had been 
hired. The company was a good place to work and 
company interviewers just naturally found it difficult 
to turn down the better types of applicants. 
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On the Community Front 


It may come as a surprise to some Employment 
Service people to learn that more copies of occupation- 
al analysis materials have been purchased or distri- 
buted to libraries, schools, and universities than are 
used in the Employment Service itself. Many more 
copies have been sent to veterans counselors through 
arrangements made with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

How do these organizations use these types of occu- 
pational information? School and veterans’ counselors 
use them in much the same way that employment 
counselors in the Employment Service do. Many 
universities ‘now conduct courses in occupational 
analysis. Veterans’ training advisers use part IV of 
the Dictionary and other materials to assist the 
student in relating his GI training to specific jobs. 

One of the most intriguing applications of these 
materials is still in the formative stage, but communi- 
ties throughout the country are becoming increasingly 
convinced of the value of sound community occupa- 
tional planning. In fact there are some of us who 
believe that this will be one of the big jobs of the 
Employment Service in the future. 

From Safford, Ariz., comes a report which is typical: 

The local office is working with community groups in a 
study of (a) the type of business desirable and needed in the 
area; (6) the advantages which the community has to offer 
to potential industries; (c) the labor and skill supply available. 
Echoes of this, on the West Coast alone, have been 
heard from Everett, Wash.; San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Hollywood, Calif.; Las Vegas, Nev.; and 
Prescott, Superior, Clifton, and Tucson, Ariz. 

All of this activity has an occupational core which 
consists of (1) the need for identifying the present and 
future occupational composition pattern of the com- 
munity, by industry and by jobs: and (2) the need 
for relating to the labor demand the potential labor 
supply as represented by the unused skills of the un- 
employed, and unused military training of veterans, 
and the school training of new entrants to the labor 
market. 

The Employment Service alone has the occupational 
materials on which the technical aspects of this job 
depend. The Fields of Work Groupings. recently pub- 
lished by the Occupational Analysis and Industrial 
Services Division, supplies the technique by means of 
which the job can be accomplished. Industry compo- 
sition patterns, specific jobs, school training, military 
training, and a specific job skills can all be related 
to the Fields of Work Groupings and the majority of 
these relationships have already been established. 

These groupings, or adaptations of them, have al- 
ready been used successfully for survey purposes in 
Cleveland, Ohio. They are now being used in 
Madison, Wis., and are scheduled to go into action 
soon in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

All of which proves our opening assertion: The 
Kilroy of the Employment Service surely gets around! 
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FOR BETTER EMPLOYER RELATIONS 
* KNOW HIS OCCUPATIONS 


We Knew Our Flour-Milling Jobs 


AN extensive knowledge of occupations in the flour 
milling industry was the prime factor in improving 
local office relations with a large flour mill in Tacoma, 
Wash. The result was an arrangement by which the 
local office made a record of 100 percent in place- 
ments with the employer. To accomplish this re- 
quired a cooperative effort on the part of the employer 
relations representative, the occupational analyst, and 
the placement section of the local office. 

A review of employer orders had revealed that this 
employer had not placed orders for workers with the 
local office in a period of several months. To find 
out the reason, the employer relations representative 
called on the firm. He was told by the personnel 
manager that sufficient applications were being made 
at the gate to supply the firm’s current needs. The 
discussion revealed, however, that the firm had a high 
turn-over rate. This was a cue for the employer rela- 
tions representative. He proceeded to discuss selec- 
tion and placement methods used by the Employ- 
ment Service and how it screened applicants based on 
a knowledge of the employer’s occupations. He also 
talked about the services available in analyzing jobs 
and the causes of turn-over. The employer was 
interested and arrangements were made for a study 
and analysis of his plant problems. 

A study of the company’s hiring practices revealed 
that much of its turn-over was due to poor selection 
and placement. Interviewing facilities and inter- 
viewing techniques used in the plant were inadequate. 
Information obtained on applications was deter- 
mined to be insufficient for successful . placement. 
Furthermore, the person responsible for hiring work- 
ers for the plant had very little realistic information 
regarding the requirements of the job openings. 

Our own selection techniques were then gone into 
in greater detail with the employer. He was shown 
a copy of Job Descriptions for Grain and Feed Mill- 
ing and copies of job specifications, including physi- 
cal demands analyses developed locally on jobs in 
another flour mill. The employer was much im- 
pressed with the extent and detail of our knowledge 


of his jobs. The information regarding applicants’ 
work history, skills, knowledge and abilities obtained 
on our order forms was also discussed. Sample ap- 
plication cards showed that information on our forms 
was much more complete than on the company’s 
forms. It was also brought out that a spot check of 
15 workers hired by the company during the first 
half of the month showed that 12 were already reg- 
istered with the local office. 

The extent of the information obtained on our 
registration cards, as well as our occupational infor- 
mation, so impressed that employer that he decided 
to do all his future hiring through the local office. 

To facilitate the proper selection of workers for 
the employer, job specifications were prepared on 
those jobs for which most hiring is done. Placement 
personnel who are responsible for selecting and re- 
ferring workers for this employer have been taken 
through the plant to acquaint them with working 
conditions and general job requirements. 

The present plant procedure for gate applicants 
is to take their names and phone numbers, then refer 
them to the local office for registration. Although 
the local office has the responsibility for selecting 
and referring qualified applicants, the company hiring 
officer may request referral of applicants by name. 
Since the inauguration of the plan, however, local 
office recommendations have been followed. 

During follow-up contact at the plant, management 
expressed hearty approval of the plan and its opera- 
tion. A 60-percent drop in turn-over is one of the 
results pointed out by management as a result of 
more careful selection and placement. 

Another result of our service to this employer 
is the employer’s decision to conduct a full job- 
analysis study throughout his plant. Although this 
study will be conducted by job analysts employed by 
the company’s home office rather than by the local 
office, the need for such a study was developed 
through local office activity—H. N. McCot.um, 
Washington State Employment Service, Olympia, Wash. 


We Geared Procedure to Employer Needs 


SPEAKING from the viewpoint of an employer 
relations representative whose duties also are to per- 
form Occupational Analysis and Industrial Service 
to a given group of employers, I have found, since the 
inception of this program, it is the best promotional 
Opportunity we have for improving employer rela- 
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tions. A year ago, when making an employer visit, 
it was a rare experience to have an employer take 
you into his confidence and ask your advice on his 
personnel problems. But times have changed. The 
minute you walk into an employer’s office he is 
likely to greet you with his problems and solicit your 
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help. Service previously rendered has built up 
confidence in the Employment Service. 

This change has been wrought, I believe, because 
we have come to a greater realization since the end 
of the war, that in order adequately to serve the 
employer and to make better placements, we needed 
more and more accurate job and worker informa- 
tion, and to get it we had to win employers over to 
the idea also. 

To be more specific: One day an employer rushed 
into the office to place an order for an auto acces- 
sories salesman. He offered no details and because 
he was in a hurry, our office did not press for a com- 
plete job description. Three referrals were made; 
none was hired. This was a signal that here was a 
need for some specialized work. The upshot of our 
contact with the employer was that because we did 
not have an adequate job description we were re- 
ferring persons lacking the necessary qualifications. 
What our employer wanted was a promise of execu- 
tive ability since he intended eventually to upgrade 
the salesman to the position of manager in one of 
his stores. His policy was to start his men in selling 
so they could undeistand the work from the ground 
up. This changed our whole procedure. We made 
a job specification, selected and referred two likely appli- 
cants. Not one but both were hired Both men are 
still with the outfit today, one now as assistant man- 
ager. The employer realized that more information 
when he originally placed his job order would have 
helped us in selection and referral of the proper type 
of ‘applicant, and would have saved his own time, 
and the time and disappointment of the three men 
first referred. On the other hand we admitted we 
were ac fault in even trying to fill a job when we did 
not know its requirements. This incident and its 
mutual confession of error has brought about better 
relationships with this employer, and he is now con- 
vinced we are in a position to serve him. 
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Over 75 percent of the industrial services to em- 
ployers in this area has been brought about by a 
scarcity of qualified workers. It has taken job specifica- 
tions on certain occupations to meet the employers’ 
needs, also skilled interviewing to select the right 
workers to fill the jobs, because, in most instances, 
it has been necessary to get the employer to reduce 
his requirements in order to fill these jobs. 

For example, we have an employer whose problem 
was heavy turn-over on just one particular job. His 
order always was : “I need a night clerk.” Inter- 
viewers usually know the duties of a night clerk. 
Accordingly they made referrals, an applicant was 
hired, but within a month we were again being called 
upon to fill the same job. 

We have already been making some job specifications 
for this employer, so confronted again with the night 
clerk opening, we concluded on a job specification for 
that job too. To our amazement, we found it wasn’t 
just a clerk’s job, but an auditor’s job as well. Appar- 
ently the heavy turn-over was due to inability of those 
referred to do the auditing work. Since we strive to 
assist employers in the reduction of turn-over, we 
realized that a job specification for the night clerk should 
have previously been made. Now that we had ade- 
quate job information, we found another important 
fact—that a handicapped person could handle the 
job. -In fact, a 50 percent disabled veteran was 
qualified, referred, and employed. The employer’s 
turn-over problem are no more and needless to say he 
is appreciative of this service and one of our most 
cooperative emplovers as well. 

We know that a knowledge of occupations for a 
given employer is certainly the only basis for bringing 
about and improving employer relations. Our low 
ratio of referrals to hires, and repeated orders from 
the same employers, are proof positive of the rightness 
of this position—CariroLra H. McQuitkin, Okla- 
homa State Employment Service, McAllester, Okla. 


PLACEMENT TURNS ON KNOWLEDGE 
. OF RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


A Case for Seleetive Placement 


HE was a pleasant, winning young man, and he 
didn’t want to go back to sea, at least, not right away. 
He had a wife, and a place in town to live, and he 
was all set up, except for a job. And he didn’t even 
have a lead on one, or a substandial hope to cling to. 
No influential relatives either. 

It was clear to our reception interviewer that he 
was a case for the selective placement process in the 
hands of our trained specialist for the physically 
handicapped. . Although his left arm had been ampu- 
tated at the shoulder more than 10 years ago, that 
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amputation still affected greatly the chances for em- 
ployment of a sea-going radio operator on shore. 

A careful interview uncovered a nontypical work 
history for a young man of 27. 

For 2% years he was a chief radio officer for the 
War Shipping Administration, serving aboard mer- 
chant ships. He operated the ship’s radio, trans- 
mitting and receiving wireless messages. He coded 
and decoded messages for wartime transmission. He 
took down daily traffic schedules, and recorded the 
cash involved in sending out commercial messages. 
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He worked all over the western Pacific; in and 
out of San Francisco; in and out of the China waters 
during the period of intensive sea activity of the war 
with Japan. Although he was not a “veteran” 
in the technical sense, he’d been around in the thick 
of the action. And now he wanted, understandably, 
to stay ashore for a while with his wife. 

His job before going to sea had been warehouseman 
with a huge shipbuilding firm. He worked up to 
leaderman in charge of one floor of the main ware- 
house and two outlying storage rooms. There he was 
responsible for shipping and receiving, kept records of 
supplies, and was in charge of a Kardex filing system 
by which he maintained his controls. He couldn’t go 
back to that job because the firm was now all but 
defunct. 

Previously he had worked as member of a surveying 
crew, on temporary jobs. 

Fresno is a city of some hundred thousand persons, 
many miles inland, where there is neither ship- 
building nor any other vast manufacturing industry. 
It is the heart of a rich inland agricultural area, 
center of the grape raising, wine, and fig indus- 
tries. A high natural productivity of soil, favorable 
weather, and the ingenuity of man have combined 
to make it excell in production and processing of 
agricultural products. Plants are small and, in 
general, part of the service industries. 

Looking the applicant’s work record over in light 
of the knowledge of the local area, we could see no 
chance for placement in an identical job in our area, 
and no use in trying for interoffice placement since 
he had to remain in our city where he had a place for 
his family to live. It was obvious we were going to 
have to find a related occupation. 

We looked at his school record. He was a graduate 
of a specialized engineering school of industrial grade, 
which we knew to have a fine reputation for practical 
training. His had been a 1-vear course in mechanical 
and radio engineering, and he had received a sound 
background in radio operation, code, and theory. 

Here our interviewer stopped and took stock: a 
young, one-armed, nonveteran with experience as 
ship’s radio operator and as warehouse leaderman, 
skilled in radio and blueprint reading, use of survey 


instruments, and experienced in clerical work and 
stock control. He held second class radio-telephone 
and radio-telegraph licenses. 

Experimentally, his work experience, training, and 
skills were converted back to entry classifications, in 
order to reduce it to its most general terms. The 
resulting classification was ‘‘1—X2.0, General Record- 
ing Work,” based on his record-keeping, accuracy, 
and responsibility on his previous jobs. 

Starting from this classification, rather than from 
his precise occupational codes, we started working 
down the “entry occupations,” checking classifications 
against the physical condition of our applicant, 
eliminating those where two hands would be im- 
perative. We eliminated, too, those for which pos- 
sible outlets did not exist in our community, and threw 
out those that seemed distasteful to our applicant. 

Under the “T’s” we found it—‘1-26.03—Time- 
keeper” entry code 1-X2.0 a job that could be done 
with one hand, a job that could be developed, and 
that sounded attractive to the applicant. We started 
examining his individual skills and aptitudes against 
the requirements and possibilities of the job. 

The details are fairly obvious—keeping records 
requiring accurate entries, checking names, checking 
figures. He would be required to exercise a con- 
siderable amount of independent judgment and accept 
extensive responsibility. 

It sounded like his job, to us and to him. 

From there on out it was a matter of developing the 
order, and we did. It was with a big construction 
outfit, a job with a present as well as a future. 

It was not an overnight matter, of course, but this 
placement was made. It was a slow, exploratory pro- 
cess as we groped our way through the facts, prefer- 
ences, and preconceived notions of many people. 
The process was expedited by the excellent self-under- 
standing and realistic attitude of the applicant, but in 
addition, we congratulate the interviewer for the 
physically handicapped for his skillful handling of the 
applicant, his relations with the rest of the office (he 
had all of us trying to help on this one), and the tools 
of his trade—the knowledge of related occupations.— 
WiLtarD Marsu, California State Employment Service, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Service Experience Becomes Entering-Wedge to Employment 


A THOROUGH knowledge of related occupations 
should be a large part of the placement officer’s stock 
in trade. This is particularly true since the return 
of so many veterans who had no work experience 
previous to entry into the service, but did acquire 
a background of some certain skill that could be 
adapted to civilian life. There are so many variables 
for practically every occupation that any experience, 
however slight, may be the entering wedge to a 
successful career. 
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Looking at related occupations from another 
angle, the worker with a professional background 
may be able to branch out in any one of dozens of 
specific jobs using his basic skill in widely varying 
occupations. For example, a chemist was recruited 
during the war for a job in a magnesium plant 
where he not only used his professional skill as a 
chemist, but got valuable experience in handling 
men. Shortly after VJ-day, the magnesium plant 
was deactivated and our chemist returned to his 
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home and orchard. About this same time, the ES 
had an order calling for man to supervise construc- 
tion of a large oil refinery and put it into opera- 
tion. One specification was “background in chem- 
istry.” Our chemist, now in active file, was called 
into the office. During the reinterview, we learned 
something not revealed in his first interview, i. e., 
that he had worked as a chemist in an oil refinery 
immediately after leaving college. Referred to our 
job opening he was hired, and did a very creditable 
job on both the construction and putting the plant 
into operation. 

A more recent placement of this same chemist was 
with a large calcium production plant where dry ice 
and fertilizers are manufactured and calcium refined 
for use in food products. 

Another case involving a related occupation refers 
to a young veteran. He had no experience other than 
that received in the Navy where he had served as an 
aviation metalsmith. This young man had gone 
from one unskilled job to another becoming more dis- 
satisfied and belligerent with each passing day. Then 
he found out about the employment service. We 
recorded his work history, education, personal traits, 
and other pertinent facts, and referred him to a sheet- 
metal plant. In that plant, he has acquired a skill 
second to no other worker. 

While the following is not, strictly speaking, an 
example of a related occupation, it is an interesting 
example of adapting a skill in a totally unrelated 
field. The skill in this case was that of a small seed 
worker. This requires very keen eyesight and good 
finger dexterity. Small seeds of high quality are hand 
sorted for color, shape, and size vsing small tweezers 
with which to handle the seed. When the war came 
on and the need for workers on bomb sights became 
desperate, the ES in its recruiting effort was faced 
with an urgent need for bomb-sight workers. There 
were no persons with experience in this type of work; 
it was a question of selecting persons with some 
civilian skills that could be quickly converted into the 
skill needed for bomb-sight work. Seed sorters were 
suggested as possible workers. A comparison of tasks 


proved that the work in a bomb-sight factory required 
the same keen eyesight and finger dexterity of the 
seed sorter to handle small objects with small tools. 
The individuals referred served the plant well as long 
as they were needed. 


Related jobs often offer practical solutions to an 
individual’s problems. Take this airplane mechanic 
gunner for example. He was determined to accept 
no job other than that of airplane mechanic. But 
since no such job existed at home, and he did not . 
want to leave home again, he was prevailed upon to 
try a job as a parts man in a large auto-parts organi- 
zation. He has had no difficulty in adapting himself 
to the new line of work, likes it, and is pleasing 
his employer. 

Still another example is that of the veteran who 
went from school into the Army, where he was trained 
as an electrical specialist on aircraft equipment, instal- 
lation repair, and testing, and wanted to continue in 
this line of work. The chances for this type of work 
were poor because there was limited activity with 
airplanes in this area. Nevertheless an opening was 
developed with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for an electrician helper on radio repair and testing. 
The applicant had very little experience with radio, 
but the employer was willing to put him on, convinced 
that the young man could qualify after a period of 
helper experience. 

These are but a few of the hundreds of examples 
the employment service offices have to illustrate use 
of related occupations, and in some cases related 
techniques, to the advantage of both the employer and 
worker. The employer’s side of this matter of related 
occupations is important, too. To get the employer 
to try out a worker whose experience is in a related 
occupation is a selling job. Most employers are co- 
operative after the situation is explained, and seem 
to take pride in assisting workers in making the 
adjustment. The job of selling semiskilled people 
requires judgment and a knowledge of related jobs 
on the part of the placement officer.—LuLu M. Hype, 
Idaho State Employment Service, Boise, Idaho. 


Remotely Related But Right for the Work 


MANAGEMENT representatives from a large rug 
and carpet manufacturing company in another labor 
market area visited the Glens Falls, N. Y., local office 
unexpectedly and made known the firm’s intention to 
open a branch plant in our labor market area. Could 
we furnish a supply of workers to meet their planned 
production schedules? Would the local office act 
as their referral agency? We said, “‘Yes” but realized 
immediately that we were confronted with a place- 
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ment problem that would require use of all our sources 
of occupational information and techniques. 

The employer gave an order for experienced female 
operators to tend wool yarn reeling, winding, twisting, 
and skeining machines. The applicants were to have 
had work experience on these machines in woolen mill 
operations. We had no industry of this type in our 
labor market area and a search of the active and 
inactive applicant files failed to locate a single ex- 
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perienced worker. It was useless to attempt to bring 
workers in to the area through the order clearance 
system, since the area has an acute housing shortage. 
We passed this dark picture along to the employer; 
but with it we made the suggestion that he accept 
referral of inexperienced applicants and train them as 
operators. He agreed. 

We had little first-hand knowledge of the operations 
in this type of production, since none of the staff mem- 
bers had ever observed or worked with occupations in 
connection with the winding, twisting, or skeining of 
woolen yarns; occupational families in the rug and 
carpet industry were like new toys to all of us. Em- 
ployer orders for the occupations were taken in com- 
plete detail; several field visits were made to the 
plant to observe the equipment and machines being 
installed, to learn just how they operated and what the 
operators would be required to do. Next we studied 
the occupational dictionary descriptions for the types 
of work involved in order to find out the type to be 
selected, how and why, and to determine the physical 
requirements of the jobs. Then we began to look for 
workers with experience on machines requiring similar 
skill, and who, with a short period of training, could 
be used in the job openings. 

After searching the index file to our occupational 
library, we found what we needed in the job family 
series for occupations in textile goods and fabric products 
manufacture. Related occupations existed in other 
industries in our labor market, such as pulp and paper, 
electrical equipment, knit goods, textiles, locomotive 
and car building. We had determined that good eye- 
sight, good finger dexterity, good legs for constant 
standing, and a coordination of arm and leg move- 
ments were highly essential in the job we were to fill. 
Our next step was to select from among these related 


| Jobs Outside the 


QUITE often, selection and referral interviewers 
are confronted with the necessity of considering re- 
lated occupations to fill job orders when no qualified 
applicants are found in the registration files under the 
specific occupational code of the order. Just as often, 
it is necessary for these interviewers to have a knowl- 
edge of related fields of work and related occupations, 
so that, if at all possible, qualified referrals might be 
made that will terminate in successful placements and 
bring about satisfied workers and pleased employers. 
This knowledge is best gained through a thorough 
study of the employer’s job promotional set-up and 
through study and use of Occupational Analysis tools 
and techniques furnished our offices for this purpose. 
There are, no doubt, many very fine examples of 
how the use of occupational tools and techniques 
assisted placement interviewers in making successful 
placements from applicants whose occupational codes 
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occupations those that most closely matched the new 
jobs. It was found advisable to look to the electrical 
equipment and the locomotive and car-building in- 
dustries for workers since cut-backs and lay-offs 
made a supply of these workers available. After 
matching the job standards and physical require- 
ments of the related occupations with the actual 
jobs, we found that we had in our files a source of 
applicants with skills that were related, although 
remotely so. For example, the occupation related 
to yarn winder, 6-19.117, is armature winder I 
(elec. equip.), or coil winder II (elec. equip.). 
Several applicants referred immediately became ex- 
cellent workers with very little training. 

Follow-up proved that we had made good selec- 
tions and that the employer was satisfied. The 
workers were started on hourly-rate wage schedules 
during their training period, with increases after 
two weeks of satisfactory performance on the job; 
after the training period, they went to piece rates. 
However, more than 90 percent of our applicant 
referrals made piece-rate production before their 
training periods were up. 

Turn-over at this plant has been very low. The 
local office has been retained as an exclusive re- 
ferral and placement agency. Favorable comment 
has been made by the employer to several civic 
groups and other employers in the area. Public 
knowledge of the help we were able to give this em- 
ployer has greatly helped our status as a profes- 
sional placement office in this community. This 
and similar projects will eventually establish the 
ES as the community’s authority on placement and 
related activities—SuMNER M. Cowpen, Jr., New 
York State Employment Service, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Occupational Code 


were sometimes far different from but closely related 
to codes on order cards. One such example experi- 
enced not so long ago centered around an order from 
a concern for a machinist to operate a lathe and work 
to close tolerances of 0.005 inch. No qualified ma- 
chinist was found in the application files. In fact, 
there were no machinists registered at all. 

The placement interviewer, instead of letting this 
order “‘die a natural death” at this point, started apply- 
ing bis best knowledge of using occupational tech- 
niques and tools in an effort to bring this order to a 
successful conclusion as quickly as possible; the occu- 
pational analyst was called on for technical assistance 
and to analyze the employer’s job. The product of 
this job analysis was a job order specification which 
revealed three outstanding and important facts for 
immediate consideration: 

1. The job was identified as an Engine Lathe 
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Operator II, as the worker performed simple repetitive 
operations and a skilled machinist was not necessary 
for successful job performance. 


2. The worker did work to close tolerances of 0.005 
inch but measurements were made with Go-No-Go 
gages, and these gages could be set by the department 
foreman if necessary. 


3. The concern’s job promotional pattern could not 
be considered due to certain emergencies in the pro- 
duction process. 


Even though the job was now definitely identified 
as Engine Lathe Operator II, no applicants were 
found so classified in the files. Reference was made 
to part IV of the Dictionary for possible leads to 
locate entry codes and applicants who might possess 
sufficient qualifications to perform simple repetitive 
lathe work. The job description pamphlet for 
Engine Lathe Operator was consulted and studied, 
particularly the sections “Other Sources of Work- 
ers” and “Job Family.” The job family series for 





Engine Lathe Operator was also consulted. From 
these several lists of coded related occupations thus 
referred to, an applicant was found in the registra- 
tion files whose past work experiences, even though 
in an entirely different industry and Occupational 
Code group, gave him sufficient qualifications for 
selection on the basis of similar job characteristics 
and sufficient skills and fields of job knowledge for 
referral and acceptance by the employer. 


Placement work like this, that requires a knowl- 
edge of related occupations and an application of 
special techniques to bring about successful place- 
ments, does consume more time and effort by inter- 
viewers than when qualified applicants are easily 
located in the files. Nevertheless, this kind of 
placement works always firmly cements our relation- 
ship, not only with employers but with applicants as 
well and interviewers possessing and applying such 
knowledge gain a kind of inner feeling of satisfac- 
tion that comes of being of service to others in a pro- 
fessional way.—WinFIELD C. Parkins, Georgia State 
Employment Service, Columbus, Ga. 


When Jobs Must be Developed 


THE last war has produced in the Charleston area a 
crop of half-trained workers, whose experience, either 
in civilian or military work, or both, has only partially 
fitted them for real peacetime jobs. Now that em- 
ployers are growing more rigid in requirements and 
demanding more specific training for job openings, 
the task of placing such workers is becoming more 
difficult. Yet these people have to work, and they 
must get their start somehow. With these applicants, 
interviewers in the Charleston office have found Part 
IV or THE DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs of 
inestimable help. It may be safe to say that of all 
interviewing aids, this book is usually to be found 
nearest at hand on every interviewer’s desk. 

We registered a young lady whose first and only 
job had been as a bookkeeper in a local firm during 
the war. There were no openings for bookkeepers 
when she had to make way for the returned soldier 
who had claimed his old job back. The nature of her 
work had required that she assume more or less gen- 
eral supervision over the other personnel in her office, 
and while she was primarily classified as Bookkeeper, 
1-01.02, her other experience seemed to entitle her to 
a secondary classification of 0-X8.10, Managerial 
Work (clerical, administrative, fiscal, sales). This 
entry classification was further backed up by the 
evidence of many personal traits, such as self-con- 
fidence and a liking for responsibility, tact, the ability 
to organize and train others—some of the factors listed 
in section II of part IV for this type of work. With 
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this as a starter, the interviewer looked through the 
order file for openings in recording, managerial, pub- 
lic contact work, clerical, or sales. An order was 
found for a manager of a small bakery where super- 
vision over personnel, production and sales, and a 
definite knowledge of keeping financial records, were 
all involved. The applicant was referred and ac- 
cepted, and today is making a success as manager of 
a growing concern. 

We had another civilian who had taken a hasty 
training course as telegraph operator for a wartime 
job. Now included in a general lay-off, he applied 
at the local office for a job, but not in the line he had 
followed for the past 2 years. He had become in- 
terested, he said, in electric wiring and line work 
through constant contacts with linemen who had had 
to maintain and repair his wires. 

The interviewer wanted to be sure that the appli- 
cant’s work experience as a telegraph operator was 
closely enough related to line work to justify an at- 
tempt to develop such an opening for him. The tele- 
graph operator code of 1-41.12 in section III of part 
IV referred her to 4—X6.183, Electrical Equipment re- 
pairing, but this group was also related to another 
group having to do with installation, repair, and 
maintenance of electrical circuits and transmission 
lines. The interview had shown that the applicant 
possessed many of the personal qualifications listed in 
section II as factors to be considered in such work. 
Since he had satisfactorily completed a vocational 
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course in the 4—X6 group and had held his job for 
two years, it was decided that he possessed the other 
necessary occupational characteristics required for 
the work. The interviewer accordingly went to 
work to develop an opening, with the result that the 
worker was referred and accepted as lineman helper. 
He has the opportunity now to learn the trade and 
eventually become an experienced lineman. 

A young veteran, just discharged from the Navy, 
came to the office in search of work. He had had no 
civilian training at all. His discharge papers classi- 
fied him as yeoman, but he told the interviewer 
that he had served his entire enlistment in a naval 
shipyard as a sort of messenger, delivering materials 
from the stockroom to various departments as they 
were requisitioned. In this capacity he had had to 
become familiar with the stock and had helped the 
storekeeper to select materials needed. He had, 
therefore, become interested in this type of work 
and wanted to get a job as stock clerk, if possible. 

The title of yeoman in Navy training codes in 
part IV referred to entry classifications of 1-X2.0 
and 1—X4.0. The first of these referred to all other 
classifications in 1-—X2, Recording Work, which 
eventually led to the group including stock clerks. 
Incidentally, since he had often helped the store- 
keeper in the navy yard and had been very familiar 
with the stock itself, and the storekeeper code also 
referred to a stock clerk’s work, it was felt that the 
boy should surely have the potential training for such 
a job. There was no difficulty in finding one for 
him since an order was in the file. The young ex- 
sailor is now happily working in a wholesale firm 
and is quite sure he picked the work for which he is 
best suited. 


A More Complex Problem 


A young Negro veteran presented a more complex 
problem. He had gone straight from school into the 
Navy in 1937, and had served as steward’s mate. 
Caught in the Pearl Harbor bombing, he had been 
hospitalized and discharged as a nervous case. For 
the rest of the war period it had been a simple matter 
for the office to keep him employed and he had 
worked in various Government establishments in 
service occupations, also as ammunition handler, ship- 
fitter helper, storekeeper, and even laborer. He had 
not kept some of the jobs long because of his nerves. 
At the end of the war he applied at the local office for 
something permanent. Intelligent and ambitious, 
he was not content to continue in service work. He 
had always wanted, he said, to get into electrical 
appliance work. Because of his nerves he liked to be 
left more or less alone and avoid crowds. He was 
happiest when using his hands and fingers, and he 
liked to handle small tools. 

The interviewer decided to ignore his work ex- 
perience, which seemed to have no relation to the work 
he desired, and to look into other factors. The appli- 
Cant was reluctant to discuss his home activities but was 
finally led to admit, rather shamefacedly, that while 
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in the naval hospital he had learned a little about bead 
work and basketry. He had simply had to work with 
his hands, he said apologetically. It had quieted his 
nerves. And on his discharge he had continued it at 
home for the same reason. He guessed it sounded 
rather silly, and he didn’t really want to make baskets 
and bead work for a living, but he had become very 
proficient and at home had some very nice pieces. 
He had given some to friends, but his wife had most of 
them. The interviewer asked him to bring some to 
the office for her to see. The next day he appeared 
with two or three very beautiful baskets, woven with 
intricate designs, and several articles of bead work that 
might have done justice to a Navajo. 


Skill Leads to Bench Craft 


Personal traits and tendencies and leisure-time 
activities all pointed to the bench crafts, the 6—X4.3 
groups. His bad nerves had to be considered, but 
the applicant himself had stated that manipulative 
work helped to quiet him. His proficiency in bas- 
ketry and bead work pointed further to the 4-X6.3 
group, requiring more skill than the 6-X4.3 group 
did. This would include working with electrical 
appliances, but there was no opening in that line 
and no prospect of finding one for a beginner. What 
about other bench crafts? Among on-the-job train- 
ing courses offered in the area, the only one in bench 
crafts was shoe repairing. The interviewer told the 
veteran about this and brought out a job description 
of the trade for him to read. He became interested 
and decided to visit a shoe-repair shop and look into 
the work. He returned in a few days and reported 
that he had spent two of them watching three repair- 
men at their tasks and the more he observed the more 
he liked the work. The veteran has now begun his 
on-the-job training in this field. 


Recreation Provided Clue 


An instance in which every type of classification fac- 
tor had to be considered, but in which each taken 
by itself meant little, occurred recently. A young 
Army veteran applied for work. He, too, had gone 
from school into the service. His papers gave no 
record of training; he had been a duty soldier. Upon 
discharge he had hunted for work and had had to 
take a job as janitor in a large industrial plant, where 
he had done all the cleaning. He didn’t like service 
work, and it had no future. He preferred an outdoor 
occupation, if possible, and especially wanted some- 
thing that might eventually lead to his going into a 
business for himself. As he talked, the interviewer 
noted that he was a sturdy, healthy-looking boy, 
alert and intelligent. She asked him about his earlier 
boyhood activities. He had had a friend who lived 
in the country and he used to visit him. He’d en- 
joyed watching things grow, but didn’t like the 
animals much. Once he had tried to help with the 
milking and he’d hated cows ever since. He’d been 
a Boy Scout for atime and had gone on camping trips. 
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Once he had to have a “project” and he didn’t know 
what to pick because he couldn’t think of anything 
he especially liked to do. But he remembered things 
he had seen growing in the woods, and he happened 
to see an article in a magazine about dish gardening. 
So he began a dish garden. His mother had become 
interested and the two of them had made a number 
of dish gardens together. The last summer vacation 
he’d had before going into the Army he’d picked up 
a job as delivery boy for a grocery store. 

The interviewer began to put things together. 
Boyhood activities—visited on farm; camped out. 
Leisure-time activities—dish gardening. Casual work 
—delivery boy. Civilian work—janitor. Personal 
traits—healthy, agile, likes outdoors, likes plant life. 

His boyhood and leisure-time activities as well 
as personal traits pointed to some agricultural pur- 
suit. The camping and the delivery-boy work bore 
out his statement that he liked outdoors. He had 





particularly noticed plants when camping. Even his 
janitor job might be considered in the light of cas- 
ual work and related to some types of agricultural 
pursuits. But he wanted something with a future, 
with a chance to build up a business of his own; and 
he didn’t like animals. That let out most farms, 
also dairies. She thought of nurseries. They seemed 
to fill the qualifications, and a man with knowledge 
behind him could start a small nursery of his own. 
The veteran thought he’d like working in a nursery, 
but he wanted some time to think it over. Two days 
later he came back, enthusiastic over the idea. 
It took another 2 days to locate a nurseryman who 
had a place for a helper. The veteran is working 
for him ndw and we hope that in a few years he will 
be able to begin thinking of a nursery of his own. 
He has plenty of time, for he is only 20 years old.— 
Emtty M. Wess, South Carolina State Employment 
Service, Charleston, S. C. 


3. NATURE AND USE OF LOCAL JOB STUDIES 


The LaPorte Experiment 


OCCUPATIONAL information obtained by the 
local office for the local office is the purpose of a job 
analysis program developed at LaPorte, Ind. The 
objective is two-fold: 

I. To compile as much information as possible 
about each major establishment in the area served 
by the local office. 

2. To secure job analysis schedules and job spe- 
cifications on those jobs which yield the greatest 
possible revenue in the terms of placements. 

Ultimate achievement of these objectives is possibly 
2 or more years away. However, the program does 
one thing immediately—it reassigns the function 
of job analysis. 

Indiana has long felt the need for some such reas- 
signment. For several reasons, the occupational 
analysis program has never been utilized to its full- 
est. For one thing, it is difficult to serve local office 
needs with a limited staff of trained analysts. Fur- 
thermore, much information gathered by staff 
analysts cannot be conveyed to operating personnel, 
nor does operating personnel receive the value of 
the fundamental training involved in a job study. 
Finally, the lack of maintenance of the results of job 
studies done by staff analysts, particularly adminis- 
trative office analysts, has always been a problem. 

These reasons indicate that a new approach should 
be taken toward the occupational information prog- 
ram. In LaPorte, job analysis as a staff function 
allocated to a specialist was rejected. Instead, job 
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analysis was approached from the points of view that 
the local office operating staff should do the job studies, 
that the technique is probably as valuable as the 
product, and that an interim substitute had to be 
developed. Thus, job analysis becomes a responsi- 
bility of the whole local office professional staff. 

The program is now under way and at present job 
specifications have been prepared for three employers 
in the LaPorte area. Analysts from the State adminis- 
trative office and from the national office of the 
United States Employment Service have trained three 
local office members, one in each of the three estab- 
lishments. 

Meanwhile, certain recurrent jobs were selected 
for interim job specifications. All past orders for 
these jobs were gathered, edited, and typed on order 
forms, known locally as “master orders.”” They are 
used exactly as job specifications are used in the 
selection, referral, and order-taking functions of local 
office operations. The ‘‘master orders” will furnish a 
large body of preliminary information when job 
specifications are finally written. 

The job specifications and ‘“‘master orders” so far pre- 
pared cover an estimated 20 percent of the employed 
population served by the local office. This is too 
small a group to verify any theory as to the value of 
occupational analysis, its products, and its technique 
as applied in LaPorte. However, some usefulness 1s 
evident. : 

The narrative reports derived from the job studies 
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are integrated into the employer record, and the in- 
formation is made available to the professional staff 
as “fact sheets” and is presented to the entire staff 
at staff meetings. The LaPorte office has found this 
material useful particularly in conditioning applicants 
in pre-referral interviews. 

The local office is using the job specifications and 
“master orders” in the order taking, selection, and 
referral activities. A considerable saving in time 
results from this practice. In addition, the employers 
involved have become increasingly aware of the tech- 
nical skill concentrated in the local office, and the 
expansion of valid test batteries will serve to strengthen 
this awareness into a conviction. 

Finally, persons actually doing the job studies 
gain an understanding of occupational analysis tech- 
niques which are fundamental to all employment serv- 
ice work. Local office members have welcomed this 
chance to provide variety in their jobs. At the same 
time, the chance to develop additional professional 
ability provides personal working incentive. Thus, 
individuals assigned to job studies feel a personal 
as well as an occupational gain. 

From the above, it should be clear that occupational 
analysis is a profitable investment of time. For a 
small initial expenditure of time, there is a con- 
siderable saving in all operating functions. Add 
to this certain qualitative factors and the investment 
begins to yield large returns. 





The foregoing conclusions, however, must be 
tempered by certain considerations which only the 
future will answer. 


¢ 
1. To date, the local office has yet to complete 
its first study with no outside aid. 


2. As yet no full evaluation can be made of the 
precise effect of job studies on the placement process. 
Since much of the expected value will be in quality of 
placement, the evaluation must be qualitative rather 
than merely statistical review. 


3. The maintenance of job specifications, while 
outlined, has not been installed. The program calls 
for a review of specifications with the employer at 
least annually and possibly more often. 


4. The value of an office such as LaPorte for 
‘field trial’ possibilities, while recognized at the 
administrative level, cannot be fully explored immedi- 
ately. The comparatively small size of LaPorte 
(population 17,000), its industrial diversification, and 
the unusual training of its staff offer a fine proving 
ground for technical services and their products. 


Despite the fact that only a small portion of the 
total program has been installed, the LaPorte experi- 
ment indicates that a successful occupational analysis 
program can be integrated into regular office opera- 
tions by regular office personnel.—WILL1AM GILLICK, 
Jr., Ises, La Porte, Ind., and SHERWooD Hiungs, Jr., 
Ises Administrative Office. 


Steering the Course by Labor Market Information 


RECENTLY a young man came into the Atlanta 
local office to thank one of our counselors for a service 
which put him on the right track for employment. 
It seems that this man and his friend had come to the 
local office seeking employment as radio repairman 
trainees. In the absence of openings for such train- 
ees, the two youths were considering whether or not 
to take a 6-month course which was being con- 
ducted locally at a private trade school. 

In studying the job of radio repairman our Labor 
Market Information Section had determined its vari- 
able factors; that is, wages, working conditions, de- 
mand, supply, and prospects of adequacy of supply and 
demand, and found that a surplus of radio repairmen 
existed in the area. Our Labor Market Information 
Section also predicted prospects for employment in 
this occupation would be poor for some time to come. 

The counselor’s advice to the two young men was, 
therefore, against the proposed training. One of the 
applicants saw fit to heed the advice of the counselor, 
and chose an occupation better suited to his back- 
ground and for which prospects for employment were 
good. At this writing he has completed a third of his 
apprenticeship in an occupation in which he is sure 
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of employment at a substantial wage rate. How did 
we know the prospects were good? Again the answer 
is current occupational information. 

The other young man saw fit to take training re- 
gardless of the fact revealed in the occupational state- 
ment. What happened? He spent $500 for training, 
wore out his patience pounding the sidewalks in 
search of employment, and finally took a job at $22.50 
per week as a stock boy for a firm which deals in radio 
parts. 

This is only one example of the services that may be 
rendered by a local office staff member when he is 
armed with knowledge of changing labor market 
conditions and their effect on job opportunities in 
specific occupations. The more specific such infor- 
mation is, in terms of local industries, plants, and 
occupations, the better equipped is the employment 
staff member to deal with problems of community- 
wide importance and of individual counseling, regis- 
tration, selection, and referral. 

Here is another example in the case for Labor 
Market Information, this time involving an employer. 
A large retail establishment was considering the 
feasibility of offering its customers free delivery 
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service. This would necessitate the employment of 
a number of drivers and a few maintenance me- 
chanics. They therefore addressed an inquiry to 
the local office as to the availability of workers in 
these occupations, the range of local wage rates, 
hours of work, union status of the occupation locally, 
and whether nonwhites are used. The information 
requested was immediately available as studies had 
been made for these occupations. 

A similar service was rendered an out-of-town 
employer who was considering our city for the loca- 
tion of a branch plant. 

The rehabilitation officer of a federal prison uses 
the information contained in our local market state- 
ments in preparing inmates for release from prison. 
Above all else he does not want parolees or ex-pris- 
oners to become so discouraged that they fall again 
into crime for a livelihood. It is his responsibility 
to advise them regarding jobs that offer reasonable 
prospect of employment. 

Labor unions and Government agencies have made 
use of his information in establishing a policy for 
the ratio of apprentices to be trained. 

The vocational education department of the public 
schools uses the information as a basis for determining 
what courses will be offered. Certainly money and 
time should not be invested in training youth in occu- 
pations for which there is limited or no demand. 





They want to know beforehand the occupations in 
which the prospects of employment are reasonably 
good. 

Fragmentary economic data are carried around in 
the heads of employment office staff members, and 
many details are contained in the order and applicant 
files and referral record. It is the purpose of the occu- 
pational information statement to bring together these 
isolated facts so that they may be available to all staff 
members. 

It is plain that occupational information plays an 
important role in the planning and carrying out of 
community programs dealing with the occupational 
adjustment of its citizens. A program of this nature 
involves the cooperation of business and industry, 
Government, educational facilities, and community 
social and vocational services. Unless the community 
has an inventory of the industries and business estab- 
lishments and the probable future needs for workers 
in the various categories of occupations, there is little 
that can be done in planning new business enterprises 
to absorb the skill of the unemployed. The desire of 
the community to aid its citizens in making and carry- 
ing out vocational plans may be both sincere and sym- 
pathetic. Without facts about jobs, however, the 
citizen soon realizes that the community is doing little 
good regardless of its excellent intentions.—W. B. 
STARR, Georgia State Employment Service, Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES ON 
e THE INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN 


Preponderance of Semiskilled Jobs 


THE MAN said, “write a piece about how tech- 
nical changes have made occupational changes 
necessary.”” That called for a miniature Gallup 
Poll canvass. Within what limits may a change be 
designated as “‘technological?” The best brains came 
up with this statement: “consider the modern 
assembly line practice as an outstanding example.” 
Is that new? 

In spite of the furrowed brows and overheated slide 
rules and notwithstanding Henry Ford, the assembly 
line principle is not new. Prove it? All right. 
Many years ago, when neighbor Brown’s house 
“caught on fire,” the neighbors responded with water 
buckets. Each ran to well or cistern, drew up or 
pumped a bucket of water, ran to the fire and threw 
it in the general direction of the blaze. Lost time, 
wasted energy, inadequate fire extinguishing; each 
one performed each detail of the job. 

Now see what brains can do. The Valiant Volun- 
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teer Fire Department trained in a complete break- 
down of the job and briefed as to the location of utili- 
ties appears at the scene of a fire. All is well ordered 
discipline. Two lines form, buckets are hustled to 
the well. A pumper fills them, hands to the nearest 
man, he hands to the next and so on to the real ex- 
tinguisher. Empty buckets come back via the other 
line, or if a sizeable filled water trough was handy, two 
lines of filled buckets travelled toward the fire. 
Some strong-arm firemen threw the buckets back to 
the water supply. Don’t cringe: The buckets were 
made of leather. Those fire departments were equip- 
ped to the minute. 

So we find technological changes occurring long, 
long ago, and the object was as now, to speed up 
operations, increase efficiency and reduce energy 
output. Would not that properly be termed tech- 
nological? 

Speaking of local conditions, technological changes 
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in the Atlanta area have not been startling in number, 
because industrial development has not attained the 
proportions shown in areas of comparable size in 
other parts of the country. Our Chamber of Com- 
merce is striving mightily to remedy this. 

One outstanding development in this area is the 
construction of prefabricated houses. In this industry 
the handsaw, the foot adz, the brace and bit, the miter 
box, the plane, and even the square, level, and plumb 
bob, have been practically eliminated. All sawing, 
mitering, and boring are machine jobs, and operators 
are only semiskilled. Fabrication is a table or trestle 
job, requiring only a hammer and some judgment in 
joining parts. Driving a nail is the only test of skill, 
and a lot of nailing is done with an electric hammer 
similar to a small pneumatic riveter. No skilled crafts- 
man in wood is required except in the cabinet shop. 

Plumbers and electricians rough-in their material 
easily and quickly on wall and side panels which lie 
flat on platforms. Competent helpers in either of the 
trades could do the work. Until the work of erection 
begins, and the installation of fittings and fixtures is 
under way no real skill is demanded. That is change 
with a vengeance, and it may be timely, because few 
journeyman craftsmen have been developed during 
the past 4 or 5 years. 


From Skilled to Semiskilled 


The small boat builder has always been considered 
a skilled craftsman. He is now a group of semiskilled 
workers scattered along an assembly line, or distrib- 
uted among machines in the fabrication department. 
A recent staffing schedule shows 36 jobs, only 4 of 
which, designer, loftsman, inspector and maintenance 
man, are above the semiskill level. The complete 
break-down of jobs renders all around skill unneces- 
sary. The technique is almost exactly that of aircraft 
construction, and tools are similar. All joints are 
riveted. The product is well designed, attractive, and 
dependable, and is selling rapidly. Replacements or 
additions for the jobs in assembly or fabrication will 
not be selected from any group of skilled workers, 
nor is experience as a semiskilled worker a requisite. 
They will be hired as trainees. This work will not 
develop craftsmen. 

The automatic die casting machine molds intricate 
castings without the use of sand or flask. The die 
maker displaces the patternmaker, the machine dis- 
places coremaker and molder. A tender keeps the 
crucible filled with metal, and pushes buttons to start 
and stop the machine. Setting of dies is done by the 
die maker. This method is satisfactory for the making 
of costume jewelry, as well as hundreds of articles of 
a utility nature. The occupational changes are 
significant. The effect is far reaching. One skilled 
job and one semiskilled replace three skilled jobs. 

Electronic control of spot welding has spread so 
rapidly and is now in such general use that the con- 
trol principle, while not generally understood, is 
accepted without comment. Making spot-welding 
machines automatic, rendered the operation so simple 
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that those who feed and off bear the material are not 
even in the semiskilled class. In the sheet-metal 
shop, 4 pipe seam can be welded along its entire 
length at one operation. This has been designated by 
some persons as strip welding. The sheet-metal 
worker, who formerly riveted seams or the arc welder 
who tacked them have no part in this job; a semi- 
skilled worker handles it more rapidly and produces a 
neater and better job. This change has considerably 
reduced the number of journeymen sheet-metal 
workers required in the shop using such methods. In 
ornamental iron work, particularly in making grills, 
the new spot-welding equipment has eliminated the 
arc welder. An operator and a helper have replaced 
four or more arc welders. 

In the machine shops, tooled for quantity produc- 
tion, a number of machine tools are semi or com- 
pletely automatic. Of these, that amazingly versatile 
contraption known as the automatic screw machine is 
probably the most impressive. The writer has, un- 
fortunately, never seen one of these machines making 
screws, but has witnessed the rapid production of a 
variety of articles that were at one time made slowly 
by machinists. Based on the turret lathe principle, 
this machine is a whole shop in itself. Locally it has 
not, to our knowledge, displaced any machinists since 
there are openings for them in the job shops, but it 
has made possible a volume of productoin that could 
not have been achieved under methods followed in 
individual machining of metal products. A highly 
skilled set-up man is required. The machine tender 
may be a laborer, since he merely feeds and takes 
away. Consequently technological change in this 
instance is of little import locally, so far as its effect on 
the occupational pattern is concerned, but it would 
be interesting to know how many highly skilled work- 
ers are required in the manufacture of this handy 
man of the shop. i 

It may be considered in a general way that tech- 
nology increases the number of jobs and increases 
production, with a consequent lowering in cost. The 
impact on the occupational pattern has been tremen- 
dous. The reduction in skilled johs, is noticeable, and 
the preponcerance of semiskilled jobs with the con- 
sequent lowering of training requirements is impres- 
sive, and thought provoking. 

We shall have to accustom ourselves gradually to 
an industrial occupational pattern in which the aver- 
age skill level is very low, because, to use the expres- 
sion made famous by that well known alcoholic 
addict, “‘we aint seen nothin yet.””—GrorcE A. BAKER, 
GSES, Atlanta, Ga. 








Next Month 


The Local Offices Look at 
Their Tasks 
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NO LOSS OF BENEFITS 


IN AN effort to combat misleading information that 
has been circulated regarding reduction or cancella- 
tion of veterans compensation, General Bradley has 
clarified their rights. 

“From time to time false information has been given 
to veterans with service-connected disabilities in our 
hospitals that the veteran is liable to suffer a reduction 
in his compensation if he takes a position and receives 
remuneration for it. This is untrue. Any handi- 
capped veterans with a service-connected disability 
may take a position and receive pay for it and still 
receive full benefits for his permanent disability. The 
basic statutes and regulations specifically provide 
that there shall be no reduction in the rate of com- 
pensation for individual success in overcoming the 
handicap of an injury.” 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


DISABLED war veterans with a record of 5 years or 
more of employment in the Federal Government are 
eligible for disability retirement annuities, even though 
they may be already receiving compensation from the 
Veterans Administration, under terms of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. Moreover, the 5 year eligi- 
bility requirement may include time served honorably 
in the armed forces. 

The Civil Service disability annuities are based on 
the total number of years in the Federal service. For 
example, a veteran who served 4 years in the armed 
forces after 10 years of Federal Government service 
is entitled to Civil Service disability payments based 
on 14 years of Federal service, if his war-incurred dis- 
ability disqualifies him for performance of further 
Civil Service duties. This annuity would be in ad- 
dition to, and apart from, such disability compensa- 
tion as may be awarded by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


VETERANS IN INTERN PROGRAMS 


AN OPPORTUNITY for 6 months of intensive 
training in various phases of Government adminis- 
trative work will be available to veterans and others 
in Federal employment through an Administrative 
Intern Program, candidates for which are to be 
nominated by July 1, 1947. 

In announcing the next project, United States Civil 
Service Commission says that since the programs 
began in 1945, 133 persons have taken the special 
training. Of these (92 men and 41 women), 48 were 
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veterans, a majority of whom were in combat during 


the war. In the last two programs, 80 percent of 
the interns were veterans. The new program will 
provide opportunities for veterans who, because of 
absence in the armed forces during the earlier classes, 
could not attend. 

After nomination of the candidates, an inter- 
departmental committee of the Federal Government 
will select 30 candidates from among those nominated. 


CIVIL SERVICE CLARIFIES “PROOF” 


THE United States Civil Service Commission recently 
announced a liberalization of the requirements that a 
veteran must meet in order to be considered “a dis- 
abled veteran” in“civil service examinations. A dis- 
abled veteran is entitled to more preference than an 
ordinary veteran. 

Discharge certificates showing award of the Purple 
Heart, or injury received in action, are now good 
indefinitely as proof of disability, entitling the veteran 
to 10-point veteran preference in filing application 
for United States Civil Service employment. 

This alleviates the situation whereby in the past 
many veterans injured in action against the enemy 
were not considered as disabled veterans for Civil 
Service examinations. Their wounds had completely 
healed, and they were no longer drawing pension from 
the Veterans Administration. 

Another important change made by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, in an attempt to minimize the “‘red 
tape” of procedure, through which disabled veterans 
must go in order to receive disability preference credit 
for a Civil Service examination, is the new ruling that 
in the future a disability certificate issued by the 
Veterans Administration (1) on or after July 1, 1933, 
to World War I veterans or (2) to World War II 
veterans which shows certain static “‘chronic”’ dis- 
abilities, or injuries received in action, is good in- 
definitely as proof for granting disability preference. 
Under the old requirement, many of these certificates 
were acceptable as proof for only 6 months after date 
of issuance of certificate. 


CALIFORNIA CAN’T HOLD ALL 


ACCORDING to the California Veterans Employ- 
ment Service News, California has a problem of 
finding work for unnumbered migrants who defy 
economic considerations in order to live in its sunny 
clime. With 120,000 veterans in the active file of 
the California Employment Service, of whom 13,000 
are disabled, workers should pause before making 
plans to “‘go west.” 
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We call to your attention: 


Guide to Occupational Choice and Training (Suggestions, Books, and Materials 
for Guidance Programs) by WALTER J. GREENLEAF, Specialist, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 


THIS PUBLICATION should be especially useful to State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education, State Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
directors and staffs of schools of all types and others in the guidance field who serv- 
ice large groups of individuals in schools. The publication is arranged in two parts: 
Part 1— Use of occupational materials in the guidance program; and Part II, mate- 
rials and sources useful in the guidance programs. 


Reference is made to most of the occupational and labor market materials 
prepared by the USES. 


The Guide is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 35 cents a copy. 





Guide to Counseling Materials, prepared by the United States Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, in cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education. 


THIS PUBLICATION is an annotated bibliography of all available publica- 
tions of the United States Employment Service which have value in counseling 
situations, guidance programs, and occupations classes. 


The publication is available by purchase only at 15 cents a single copy (25 per- 
cent discount on 100 or more copies) from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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